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u ; | St, though bot my parents were, but I feel | the conflict was the liberty of the immortal soul of | ment the citizens of the free States for merely 
reese? born—where I should have been—in |man. The contest was over between Britain and|coming within their jurisdiction? Have we not 
Ther, reland. | her children. The Lord of Hosts had decided the tame!y submitted, for years, to the daily violation of 
ninj,. © Some few in our State who talk of | wager of battle. Human liberty was triumphant, and | the freedom of the post office and of the press, by a 
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OF OPP RESSION. jin the re volutionary war, been tories, and advised But while this contest had been in progress, both |he could not license this cut-purse protection of the | who are insane or idiots, distinguishing the number |then? The truth they uttered had effect,and thechurch 
heal » amacantaangreiiieimeimniaiaiaae i the French in 76, to ‘mind their ow n business. : of intellectual conflict, and of mortal combat, the | peculiar institution, the perpetrators of this highway | supported at private charge from those supported by | was reformed. How long is it since the ruim-botile 
i n Pilot. | Mipk Yours, SURIMSAC. same question of human right against lawless power |robbery must justify themselves by the plea of neces- | the public ; and a like return of black persons, in- | was the constant, the almost indispensable compati- 
th aud O’Connell. | (There are many expressions in the above had been started in the land. of both the combatant sity ? And hias the pillory or the penitentiary been | sane or idiots, with the like distinction of the man- |ion of every man. ‘ An aged minister’ tells us, that 
ye South ¢ ) ee letter with which we cannot of course agree, but {Parties to this controversy. The question of the /|the reward of that postmaster general? Have wejnerin which they were supported. Blanks were | within bis recollection, the bottle stood on the table 
uronk, Va. July 19th, 1843. | give them entire, in order to show our readers some-| American revolution had been of political govern- |not seen printing presses destroyed—halls erected | furnished to the several officers, ruled in columns (at ecclesiastical meetings, and that there was, after 
os at what of the feelings that attended the publication of | ment in the relations of sovereign and subject. An- for the promotion of human freedon: levelled with the | set apart for the various classes of persons to be re- | the close of such meetings, something like a general 
yiewed calinly the proceed- | (*Connell’s abolition speech in the South. The thony Benezet, a native of France, settied in Penn- jdust, and consumed by fire, and wanton unprovoked | turned. In the multiplication of classes prescribed | carousal, and that nothing was thought of it, if some 
tings in the larger readers of the Pilot have already determined on the sylvania, a member of the Society of Friends, and {murder perpetrated with impunity by slavemongers ? | by these forms, the general description of colored | men had to be helped to their homes. It ‘was but 
ito consi Jeration ti€ | merits of this too-much-talked-of subject, and as for Granville Sharp, an English philanthropist at London, |Have we not seen human beings, made in the like- | persons at the head of several of the columns, was | yesterday, that a mah, once our teacher, told us that 
in regard to slavery, and |the writer of the above, he is competent to explain | Were at the same time blowing the bugle-horn of | ness of God, and endowed with immortal souls, burnt often overlooked by the agents who took the census, he took a bottle of brandy from his tutor’s closet, and 
» him against slaveholders, and defend his own meaning. human liberty, and the natural equality of mankind (at the stake, not for their offences, but for their cul- and in many of the returns the number of insane | encased it in one of the pillars of a new chapel which 
s wenance slavery. <= | #gainst the institution of slavery, practised fromtime |or? Are not the journals of our Senate disgraced and idiots, as well as of blind persons, was placed | was erecting at the time; wrapping it in a state- 
yer in which the hasty SELECTIONS immemorial by aj! nations, ancient and modern.— iby resolutions calling for war to indemnify the slave | indiscriminately under the head of either white or | ment of facts respecting the drinking propensities ot 
Trish a man—were _ _ YvEeber . There were two modes of slavery which had crept | pirates of the Enterprise and the Creole, for the self- | colored persons. A moment’s inspection of the of- | the college faculty, which would sound oddly enough 
vas caugh and hurled P er —— ———=-—=== lin upon the relations of mankind to one another, first | emancipation of their slaves, and to inflict vengeance, | ficial abstract of the census will satisfy any one, | even now, if the bottle and the manuscripts were 
' k. the A ssa > rom the Bangor Gazette. as the results of war, by the right of conquest, and | by a death of torture, upon the heroic self-deliver- | that it is not necessary to go any deeper than this, | dug out; and he is not yet anold man, either. There 
e the principal. | Letter from the Hon. John Quincy Adams. secondly by the voluntary servitnde of the feudal jance of Madison Washington? Have we not been | to account for the remarkable prevalance of insani- | was, certainly, need enough of a reform when Ket- 
vod srauex! Was The SoNowlad Witee’ Weed We Maas Wee veal system, They had both become odious by the silent | fifteen years plotting rebellion against our neighbor | ty among the colored people of the free States, It |teridge, and Edwards, and Hewit, and Goodell struck 
If that a np ng on the Gteasién of We ‘véuech exttbeaiion of West | progress of Christianity. The practice of enslaving | republic of Mexico, for abolishing slavery throughout exists only in the error of the census. for temperance. At the close of the revolution, the 
ie least degree, to | 7 4 emancipation in this city | enemies taken in war had already ceased between [all her provinces? Have we not aided and abetted To prove this, it is only necessary to state a few |true principles of human equality seemed to be 1 
r for his rash words a emanciy 3 cily. Christian nations. The traffic in slaves had been |one of her provinces in insurrection against her for| facts. The number of free colored persons, insane jular. But there was a great degenerac until ted 
| J the ignoble address of Quincy, 4th July, 1843. denounced by the popular writers both of France |thatcause? And have we not invaded openly and | and idiots, returned in the census for the State of |years since, it was almost as per as z man’s life 
the angry blood tingle alle, PO Pg a TRF and England—by Locke, Addison and Sterne, as /sword in hand another of her provinces, and all to} Maine is 94, or one ir 14 of the colored population was worth to advocate the doctrines of the Declar ; 
| ove for fartherland I {° P.M Basive, Begs. Ox j well as by Raynal, Rosseau, Montesquieu and Vol- | effect her dismemberment and to add ten more slave | of the State. Of this number, 16 are returned as of | tion of Independence. Indeed, a Lovejoy was mae 
( | sense one hed haere Com. of Corr. of a Mesting of the citizens of Bangor j taire. It ~ every aove odious, but every where en to our confederacy? Has the ery of war for | the county of Oxford. On turning to the popula- | dered in Alton, and a Garrison was dragged through 
hoages 1; fe. Be Kestones and its vicinity, holden on the 27th of May, 1843; | practised, till just after the close of the American | the conquest of Mexico, for the expansion of re-in-| tion return of Oxford county, we find the whole |the streets of Boston with a rope around his neck, 
Ircland, P a y rpere is etiininetliaiaes, yer anne, Naeem pote | for the ee of _— slavery, for the robbery of priests and the | number of colored persons in the county, of allages | and cast into prison. And an enactment offering a 
, address? No! Did he _— he African slave trade. The first assault of the re- | plunder of religious establishments yet subsided ?; and both sexes, is but eight. iev - i 
No! Sha Ihe w ho has so long .. I have received your letter of the Oth ult. and per- | formers was upon the trade, which. was prosecuted | Have the pettifogging, “immer nonsensical, } sus, therefore, there tip at aE abcenoes oaky a Oe ee ee sadly 
nd true fi iend—be deserted |haps in answering it, my safest and most pradent| with such atrocious cruelty that the were narrative jand yet inflammatory bickerings about the right of | sane persons in Oxford county, as there are colored | sity to re on the facts which showed th pensar 
) freely of a subject which might | course would be to express my regret, that the pre- | of its ordinary details excited disgust and horror. search, pandering to the thirst for revenge in France, | persons all together. The number of colored in- ta reforts in regard to the subj : of h ee 
ther country? It they now | carious state of my health, and particularly of my| ‘Swectare the uses of adversity,’ saith Shakspeare, | panting for war to prostrate the disputed title of her | sane and idiots in the county of York is returned at | They are s ian d co steiual’ with Blood'uad 
tally foreign from the | voice, would not warrant me in undertaking an en- | and ‘In the day of adversity consider, saith yet high- | being, has the sound of this war-trompet yet faded 13; and of this number 11 are returned from towns por ; shen thoy of fe ‘iat to ol a remot 
it not again cause ,|gagement to deliver a public address upon any sub- ler authority. away upon our ears? Was the supreme and unpar- | in which, according to the population return, there sillenpien is the fact, hekaieietbon of = <8 a 
faction and division ject whatever, on the first day of next August. This} Inthe summer of 1783, when the results of the jalleled absurdity of stipulating by treaty to keep a|are no colored persons, and the other two from a ination grow cold and degenerate pee t eo 
ed with so much care? It | answer I have been most reluctantly constrained to| revolutionary war presented themselves to the peo- | Squadron of eighty guns for five years without inter- | town in which there is but one colored pergon. The | formed and revived from Time to time “Ind a if 
tverat and O'Connell !— | give to several other kind invitations to address the | ple of the British islands, in the darkest form. of ad- | mission upon the coast of Africa to suppress the, return for Cumberland county shows nine colored | there were not men raised up like Lather end hie } 
oConnel! and abolition! He has (people on various subjects in the course of the en-| versity, they had, and they improved the opportunity, | African slave trade, and at the same time denying | insane and idiots, six of whom are of the town of |adjutors, and Whitefield * Wesley, and Edw ds, 
Americans. Slaveholders have | Suing summer and autumn. But the occasion of | of considering the principle for which, and the prin- lat the point of the bayonet, the right of that squad- { Scarborough ; yet the same census shows that in aad Tenant—men who are cursed by their ote wal 
! by a host of men sent for which you propose to celebrate the anniversary, is ciples against which, they had so obstinately and ron to board and examine any slaver all but sinking |Searborough there are no colored persons. For | lauded by succeeding generations, the church w id 
England, by the abolition socie- — —_ - =e so entirely different and opposite to fiercely contended. Their warfare had been against (under a cargo of victims, if she but hoist a foreign | Somerset county, ten colored insane are returned, | go into a returniess ena Ware there Ab tadete é 
And mus os not Bence a heel phe ee ps aypne ig apa aap SS Se ene Py ener bape flag,—has this diplomatic bone been yet picked {of which number nine are returned as of towns in spirits raised vp, to elevate the Christian standard 
1y7—the assertion: e a religious i | Clarkson, a membe Socie , s yi an? is r indirec ici i > Afri thi ) i 
Christ? (!)—men who have so |be my apology, while returning my thanks for your | two or three other 9 a gc tt pt pop Rad Te Raptr ie pore setbolya dnt! eet pane -< I a On id. weary ad Th gine 
truth that they never use it. friendly invitation, for frankly unfolding to you other | together with the purpose of arraying the power of |of blood and treasure? Is the Supreme executive} Similar pea re may be quoted from the census ie ee aan es ae a o 
\e holy horror of that speech, | reasons which would have dictated to me the same the British empire, for the total abolition of slavery |chief of this Commonwealth yet to speak, not for| of New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, and other States. world Hy ee Aceldema, were at lee ay a 
e liars who have poisoned his | conclusion, even if the state of my health admitted | throughout the earth; and tie cominission with | himself, but for the whole people, and pledge them to| For example, five insane blacks are reported for | reform in morals experienced from time & time. 
7 of my co upliance with it. . | which they went forth to regenerate the race of man, | shoulder their muskets,and endorse their knapsacks, Rockingham county, three of whom are reported as | Even civilized society would become savage were 
to free the world when his coun- The extinction of stavery from the face of the} by leading captivity captive, was the same identical |against the fanatical, non-resistant abolitionists, | of towns in which there are no blacks. The same | there no reforming influences to correct I cctecs; 
When they have thrown off the ,earth, is a problem, moral, political, religious, which | self-evident truth against which Britain had just |whenever the overseers may please to raise the | is true of six, out of eight insane black, returned for | and constantly lead it to hi her attainments. Jti : 
thim teach them to throw off jat this moment rocks the foundations of human so-| closed her relentless war, in humiliation and defeat, {bloody flag with the swindling watchword of the | Grafton county. In Maseachusetts, four ins: l- | simpl / f hi ie i rim 
rich. Finished in his own one. throughout the regions of civilized man, 1! is | She was now to make the identical principle the in- | Uston? On! my friends! | have not the heart to | ored persons ~ reported novell Plympton; but ‘the me 3 ecieeme ecliuce Whe deren Penal “yi 
° ‘ . aan he Somer tiog ofthe Chastiaa nde A roped os iendetad for ths stural souatar oamak — rg as Vay in the reccge $s the first of August, the Brit-| number of colored persons in Plympton is reported | very verge of worthlessness, aidloet, tothe igtiornnice 
; ee 9 os eae > ea a ea Pa | f g of mankind, and to proclaim |ish anniversary of dise alled } i T > i j ; igi : 
vod to their w aists, beings that a! mankind can In any sense be said to | the jubilee shout of liberly throughout A edi | this and infnxely caeeing ay Sk aed | pod hse haba 3 os onreene Beene, enee ~ “forth a = pegs 4. ee sigoone" 
| their wrists, and drawing be bora ee - — the Declaration of Inde-} throughout the globe ! |i would spare the blushes of my country—weighs | whom 173 are maintained at public charge. Of rd Hey i in tho ected a my oat 
* . — — - — ee oe ~ ae oan oy - a | Of that undertaking, Clarkson himse!f has written ;down my spirits, with the uncertainty, sinking into these, three at private charge, and 137 at public F Why, then, thie great fear of veteran? Why then 
r wre rome a > rhc are bi al, ‘ Pcisely +s > as i af- eh wy > P : , ; rhys . H j , “eas an i 7 ' P } > . i. 
} la kof them. é who is God? | firmation had been rd all men are Sore with Venl pr odinag og 8 Be vay meen, a . “ee poet howe: lp "age _ re, M7 ven “00 “ Soesee 1909 Buee> [ONGAEN, ‘a meuaned as of tte opeaty of Worces- this ee ee ee pe Gat, which 
aD detain, : t ; ng commenced, by what slow and almost im- | be red among the first Liberators or the last oppres- | ter, and 133 of the latter of the town of Worcester. | is in reality, the world’s hope and salvation? Ti 
y as he whom they urse by ;— | tal i 1 re take away from man his soul, the im- | perceptible progress it advanced, by what interests, | sors of the race of immortal man. These 133 insane persons in Worcester are of course sneer at it case the hoe no bett : oe 
‘what is modesty ¢ —they know swapee ‘oe h, sat is within him, and he would be a| prejudices and passions, it was perpetually obstruct. |. Let the long trodden down African, restored by | the tenants of the Lunatic Hospital in tl : Rg ey ei aan VaR | 
Enquire of them whether the males | mere tamenble beast of the field, and like others of ed. How many years it was before it could obtain. |the cheering voice and Christian ha F Britai y ° i the Lunatic fospital in that town, it and they use thesé; becanse they must let the feal 
jute and indecent? they |his kind, would become the property of his tamer. | admission to the halls of legisk . Bese dy hemos gee vy *ristian hand of Britain, to being the whole number of insane persons at public (state of their hearts be known. ‘Out of the abun- 
, elses i he 80 ) ? H 1 to the halls of legislation in the British |his primitive right and condition of manhood, clap| charge returned for Worcester, th 1} fi ; 
tiie, Sins tenadiienaagi and ence it is, too, that by the law of mature. and of| House of Commons. How io the seeantions it, had (bis hands and of ith fe i payed. ester, the column for such | dance of the heart the mouth speaketh” And under 
sd thinte the *irocdons ofthe |Ged, Wem ohn never be: made the penperty of gem. | feo o von i 0 How in the meantime it ha vis hands and shout for joy on the anniversary ofthe |a return of white persons being blank. Two other |the plea of a worthy regard for conversation, they 
EE lichesead Mantand'? | Ail Gasdie Gonalens Ua tees at , nee ne 4 een silently making its way to the hearts of the | first of August. Let the lordly Briton strip off much | colored insane persons are returned for Sterling, | belch out their hatred of those reforms which are the 
his is *Balightened England!’ | t y with which the hold-| British people. How many struggles of argument | of his pride on other days of th d rv Y i ; 3 = = aes : 
tranvled the roval babes, crushed the |ers of slaves often delude themselves by assuming | ‘ Atee9 & P bh _ ne year, and reserve it | and two for Leominster, and yet in neither of those | glory of idividuals, the salvation of the world, and 
y ! . a red t ST cookie Sobtced seenheein ads e A. porn 4 and of eloquence it had to encounter before it could |all for the pride of conscious beneticence on that} towns are there any colored persons. the very life of the church 
ty, and taught humanity an i > tes roperty ts hur aw, re soul o strate siti its feet-—z is : The ’ slassic - : rater erg 
England!’ ‘free England!’ |one man cannot by human law be made the property | er gh are vt ne wo wl Dm a, mt a re me -_ . h ad wiv cata Pai tar art corny fi prs: See ee é ip Seeeamaniens 
him visit America; let his |of another. The owner of a slave is the owner of a i S| y or in Plutarch, of the restoration to; these are enough to show that the census is evi- | where there is no increase of piety and morals, there 
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|living corpse ; but he is not the owner of a man, 
| The natural equality of mankind, affirmed by the 
[signers of the Declaration of Independence to be 


| held by them as self-evident truths, was net so held 


| by their enemies. It was not so held by the king 
land Parliemont «€ Craat i 


Reirat > > 
verse. ‘Yhoy held that sovereign hey, held the AR: 


itable. That the tie of allegiance bound the subject | rious career, un u~ 


| eighteen hundred years for its developement, came 
} down at last like a mighty flood, and is even now 
| under the red cross of St. George, overflowing from 
| the white cliffs of Albion, and sweeping the slave 
trade and slavery from the face of the terraqueous 
| globe. 

| adceople of that renowned island! children of the 
mm ue 7, >"aceed, proceed in this glo- 


to implicit obedience, and that the natual equality of | from the greatest curse thaf Sth shall be redeemed 


| mankind wasa fable. This was THe question of the 


| American revolutionary war. In the progress of 


ithat war, France, Spain, the United Netherlands be- 
came involved in it. The governments of France 
land Spain, absolute monarchies, had no sympathies 


| with the American cavse—the rights of human na- | 


lture. Vergennes had plotted with Gustavus of Swe- 
den the revolution in Sweden from liberty to despo- 


itism. ‘Turgot, very shortly before the surrender of | glories of that 
Burgoyne, but after our Declaration of Independence, | 


human race—proceed until millions upon millions ot 
your brethren of the human race, are restored to the 
| rights with which they were endowed by your and 
‘their Creator, but of which they have been robbed 
| by ruffians of their own race, shall send their choral 
shouts of redemption to the skies in blessings upon 
| your names—Oh! with what pungent mortification 
land shame must! confess that in the trancendent 
day, our names will not be associated 


with yours! May heaven in mercy grant that we 


| had tormally advised Louis the 16th, that it was for) may be spared the deeper damnation of secing our 


ithe interest of France and Spain, that the insurrec- 


jtion in the Anglo-American colonies should be sup- 
France and Spain had been warned of the | 


pressed. 


| names recorded, not among the Liberators, but with 
the oppressors of mankind. 
Fellow-citizens! the first inpulse of the regener- 


‘remote consequences to them as owners of coloiiies | ation of human liberty came from us—the fourth of 
lof the success of the Anglo-Americans. But neither | July is our anniversary day. Then was the princi- 
{Turgot nor Vergennes, nor any one European or} ple proclaimed to the world as that which was to be 
, American statesman of that age, foresaw or imagined | the vital spark of our existence as a community 


! what would be the consequence, by no means remote 


| upon their own governments at home, of the dismem- | 


among the nations of the earth. This is the bright- 
ness of our glory, and of this we cannot be bereaved. 


’ 


intended, and ,berment of the British empire and the triumphant) But how can we presume to share in the festivities 
establishment by a seven years war on the continent | and unite in songs of triumph of the first of August! 
of North America, of an Anglo-Saxon confederate | Have we emancipated our slaves ? Have we mulcted 
nation, on the foundation of the natural equality of | Gurselves in a hundred millions of dollars to persuade 
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ve latter than the former. 
not be forced to leave the State, so kindly 
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treatinent of the slaves, but I have 
ough I have the inel 
> debates in the Virginia Assembly in 
"4, you will find that the South wishes 
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resent Governor, with a majority of other 
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You will find nearly all the free 


} treated as per- 


Yet these ne- 


ination. By re- 


| mankind, and the inalienable rights of man. 


and prevail upon the man-stealer to relinquish his 


After Louis 16th lost his crown, he remembered | grasp upon his prey ? Have we encompassed sec 
and bitterly repented the part he had taken on the | and land, and sounded the clarion of freedom to the 
side of the natural equality of mankind, and the rights | four ends of heaven to break the chan of slavery in 


‘of human nature in the American revolutionary war 


. | the four quarters of the earth? Has the unction of 


For the revolution in France, by which he lost his| our eloquence moved the bowels of compassion of 
ithrone and his life, was another fruit of the same | the holy pontiff of the Roman Catholic church to 
self-evident truth, that all men are born equal, and) give his commands to his Christian flock against 


‘have a ricut to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap 
| piness, without infringing upon the same right of al 
other men. 


Until the day of the Declaration of Independence, | liberty throughout his land ? 
the condition of slavery was recognized as lawful in | Hindosian the inexpressible blessings of emancipa- | posed greater prevalence of insanity among the col- 
The Constitution of the} tion ? 


all the English colonies. 


-| slavery and the slave trade? Have we softened the 
1 | heart of the fiery Mussleman of Tunis, the follower 

| of the war-denouncing prophet of Mecca, to proclaim 
Are we carrying into 


Are we bursting open the everlasting gates, 


| Commonw ealth of Massachusetts, established three | and overleaping the walls of China, tu introduce into 


wealth was thereby i 
day, there has not been a slave within the State. 


was a slaveholder. 


years after the Declaration of Independence, adopted | that benighted empire in one concentrated sunbeam, | slaves, as shown by the returns of the last census. 
its self-evident truths, and the judges of the Supreme | the light of civil and Christian liberty? Oh no! my | This proposed disproportion, based on the authority 
Court of the Commonwealth under that Constitution | countremen! No! nothing of all this! instead of | of the census, was inade the subject of an article in 
judicially decided that slavery within the Common-| all this are we not suffering our own hands to be (a late number of the Southern Literary Messenger, 
pso facto abolished. Since that! manacled, and our own feet to be fettered with the | in which the greater prevalence of insanity among 


chains of slavery? It is not enough to be told that 


The author of the Declaration of Independence | by a fraudulent perversion of language in the Con- | more particularly dwelt upon. For the purpose of 
His self-evident truths taught’ stitution of the United States, we have falsified the | 
him that slaveholding was an outrage upon the na- | Constitution itself, by admitting into both the legis- ja remarkable disproportion, a table was given, pre- 


tural rights of mankind, at least as great as parlia- | ative and executive departments of the government 


mentary taxation without representation. He hel 


: : 
4} an overwhelming representation of one species of 


that opinion to his dying day. He introduced it into | property to the exclusion of al! others, and that the 
his draft of the Deciaration of Independence itself, | odious property in slaves. 


imputing the existence of slavery in Virginia to} 
George the third, as one of the crimes which proved | 


him to be a tyrant unfit to rule over a free people. 


Is it not enough, that by this exclusive privilege 


| the country, an irresistible ascendency in the action 


Among the signers of the Declaration of Inde-| of the general government has been secured, not in- 


probably thirty. They could not stomach the appl 


cation of theaself-evident truth to themselves, and | poor in that same section itself? Is it not enough 
ithey lopped it off as an unsightly excrescence upon | that by the operation of this radical iniquity in the ‘ 
the tree of liberty. But bis grandson and executor | organization of the government, an immense dispro- | 143"’ 
has carefully preserved it in the double form of print | portion of all offices, from the highest to the lowest, 


favor of the gradua} magumission George Washington, is that of Thomas Jefferson. 
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were at least twenty slaveholders— | geed to that section, butto an oligarchy of slavehold- |» H ! eC . , 
i- ers in that section—to the cruel oppression of the | U0? of the slave States and territories, (including 


and fac simile, in the edition which he has published | ¢jyi}, military, naval. executive and judicial, are held 
of his writings, and there it stands, an unanswerable | by slaveholders? Have we not seen the sacred right ; 
testimonial to posterity, that on the roll of American | of petition totally suppressed for the people of the | Hampshire, one in 28; in Massachusetts, one in 43, 
| abolitionists, first and foremost after the name of} free States during a succession of years, and is it 
: i Have we not seen 

The result of the North American revolutionary | for the last twenty years the Constitution and solemn 
war had prepared the minds of the people of the | treaties with foreign nations, trampled on by cru 
ithe task will be finished. Show me a | British Islands, to contemplate with calm composure | oppression and lawless imprisonment of colore 
he new principle engrafted upon the association of! mariners in the southern States, in cold-blooded de- 
he civilized race of man, the self-e ident truth, the) fiance of a solemn adjudication by a southern judge 
equality of mankind and the rights of man-} iq the Circuit Court of the Union? And is not this 
had waged against it a cruel and disastrous | enough? Have not the people of the free States 
Hundreds of thousands of val-| been required to renotince for their citizens the right 
‘iant Britons had fallen victims, hundreds of millions | of habeas corpus and trial by jury, and to coerce 
British treasure had been squandered to sustain} that base surrender of the only practical security to 


| ot yet inexorably suppressed ? 


of 





* This is a mistake. 
joined the Quakers. 





of property representation confined to one section of 


el | 
4 | 


committee of seal-vreakers: and have we not seen & 
sworn post master general, formally avow, that though 


Clarkson, we believe, never 


| freedom of the Grecian cities by the Roman Consul 
| Flaminius, without feeling his bosom heave and his 
| blood flow cheerily in his veins? The heart leaps 
Ses sympathy when we read that, on the first proc-|t 
lamation by the herald, the immense assembled mul- 


scarcely belicve their own ears—that they called 
; back the poe be ontae repeat the proclaima- 
jtinon—and then—‘ Tum ab certo jam gaudis tantas|t 
‘sain elaimnen nie gin oct ortns topigs jae repetitus ut 
‘eratius quam liDertatem esse.’ ien rang tne wes 
‘kin with long and redoubled shouts of exultation, 
\clearly proving that of all the enjoyments accessible 
'to the hearts of men, nothing is so delightful to them 
las liberty. Upwards of two thousand years have re- 
{volved since that day, and the first of August is to 
the Briton of this age what the day of the proclaina- 
\tion of Flaminius was to the ancient Roman. Yes 
|—let them celebrate the first of August as the day 
‘to them of deliverance and of glory—and leave tous 





the pleasant employment of commenting upon their) an dialogues of the graduating school boy. 
would seem as if they thought they could not intro- | ; ; 
duce themselves to the word so favorably, as by j Society could find a safe place for meeting, neither 
advertising men that they have no sympathy with | 
reformers, and have resolved to ‘stand still with all | the open streets. 
their might.’ 
dangers to be feared, but the ultraism, actual or | tended the late meeting, (or read the account of its 
possible, of reformers? It would seem as if some | proceedings,) must ‘thank God and take courage’ 
men had fast hold of the car of reform, 
the friction of its motion will set the axles on fire, ,of Bloomingburg were pretty thorough friends to 
and they must needs hold back to prevent such a 
catastrophe. 


‘motives, of devising means to shelter the African 
slave from their search, and of squandering millions 
to support on a pestilential coast a squadron of the 
stripes and stars, with instructions sooner to scuttle | 
their ships than to molest the pirate slaver who shall 
‘make his flag-staff the herald of a lie. 

| Apologising to you, gentlemen, for the length of 

this letter, I will close it with an ejeculation to heav- 

‘en, that you may live to substitute for the first of 
| August, the day when slavery shall be proclaimed a 
i word without a meaning in all the languages of the 
jearth, and when the power of emancipation shall be 
extinguished in universal freedom. To share in the 
‘jubilant chorus of that day, if my voice could burst 
‘from the cerements of the tomb, it should be to shout 
hallelujah! for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth ! 
let the earth rejoice and be glad! 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 








\ From the Boston Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 
| Insanity among Colored People 


| We have received an elaborate communication, 
in which an attempt is made to account for the sup- 


,ored population of the United States, than emong 
‘the whites, and among free blacks than among the 


' the free colored people, than among the slaves, was 
exhibiting in « strong light the supposed fact of such 


senting in aconnected view the white population of 
‘each State and territory, as shown in the last cen- 
sus,—the number of insane and idiot white persons 
|in each—the average proportion of each—and also 
lthe free colored population in each, the slaves, with 
ithe number and proportion of insane and idiots. 
| Upon this table our correspondent remarks that ‘ it 
jappears that, of the white population of the United 
| States, one in 978 is insane ; of the colored popula- 


islaves and free persons.) only one in 1605; bot of 
ithe colored population in the free States, one in 








From the table above referred to, it would appear 
| that of the colored population of Maine, 1 in 14 of 
the whole number are insane or idiots; in New- 


}and so on; while in the Carolinas, Georgia, Alaba- 
ma and Mississippi, where there is a large slave 
population, the proportion is one in 2010, to one in 

10. The writer in the Southern Messenger goes 
into an argument to account for the great dispropor- 
tion of the insane among the free blacks compared 
with what is found among slaves; and our corres- 
pondent goes into a course of reasoning to account 
in some measure for the similar disproportion, though 
somewhat less in degree, between the free colored 
and white population. 

We do not publish the communication of our-cor- 
respondent, because it is evident that the whole 
hypothesis is founded in erro-—an error arising from 
a series of blunders in the returns of the census. 
Congress, in presenting the form of the last census, 
committed the absurdity of attempting to accomplish 
a great number of impossible things. By the mass 
of useless details which they required in the returns, 
they not only greatly increased the labor and ex- 
pense of the returns, but rendered an approximation 
towards accuracy hopeless. Among the things, a 
return was required of the number of white persons 








dently erroneous inthis particular; and the man- 
ner in which the errors are committed, we think, 
we have sufficiently accounted for above. 


; ; ] any suspicion upon the general accuracy of the cen- 
titude, in the tumult of astonishment and joy, could} sus, where no special reason can be assigned for 
supposing that mistakes may have been committed. 
There are coubtless other items, injudiciously in- 


cannot be relied upon as the foundation of a new 


upon those who advocate the various reforms needed | 
and in progress. | 
set speeches and formal resolutions of bodies of | were enrolled, from different parts of the State. The 
men who ought themselvés to be refurmers, and | meetings were so large, that the commodious church 
they are made the butt of ridicule in the colloquies | would not hold the audience, and they were obliged 


evils of doing too much. 


Sore true, 


is no reform, and individuals and societies hasten 
rapidly back into ignorance and sin; Rather let tis 
welcome reform. Letit change our opinions as it 
ought. Let it cut up our practices as it may. 
that it makes us better men, and fits us for the great 
end of our being, let us welcome it always and ev- 
ery where. 


Being 
hus accounted for, these errors should not throw 





roduced into the census, the accuracy of which From the same. 


4 Ohio Ant?-Slavery Society. 


urbe delegates in attendance, and the Philanthro- 
best that was evet held'in tha ofiewiversary_of the 
successive meeting is the best, we take it that the 
cause of human rights is steadily and tapidly advan- 
cing in Ohio. More than five hundred delegates 





From the Oberlin tvaugorsor 
Reforms. 
There is not a little odium attempted to be heaped 


They are solemnly opposed by 


It jto meet ina grove. This shows a great advance 
in public sentiment, since the time when the State 


in church nor grove, but were driven to barns, or 
Those who attended some of the 
But is this reasonable? Are there no | first annual meetings of this Society, and then at- 


but they fear | We should judge from the account, that the citizens 


ithe cause, as they had made the most ample provi- 
sion for the large body of delegates, and as their 
| choir had prepared themselves with excellent music, 
which added greatly to the interest of the meeting. 
in an age of free inquiry, like this, do lose their hold | Dr. Bailey says, ‘Some of the airs were heavenly, 
on truth, and make shipwreck of themselves—what | not sung inthe Tippecanoe style, or having any spe- 
though they dart off in one direction and another, cial relation to political démagogies, or military 
and dash along in their excentric orbit even to ruin ; | chieftains, or breathing any of the spirit of man- 
must this keep all the world forever at a dead stand- | worship-—but they were sung in honor of liberty, in 
still? Must no one inquire whether there are not | behalf of universal humanity, in the name of God. 
real abuses to be reformed, lest somebody should Last year, the Society was in debt some $2F00. 
ron a tilt against valuable institutions? We do not | During the year, its operatioris have been carried on 
deny that some evils may incidentally grow out of | vigorously, and $1600 of the debt paid. Cash and 
the free and independent manner of thinking and | property were given and pledged at the meeting, 
acting, which forms the principal characteristic of | nearly sufficient to make up the balance of the debt, 
the age, for there is no good thing which is not | $1200. If all the friends do their duty, the Society 
liable to abuse. But there is much more reason to | will be out of debt in three months. The receipts 
be afraid of the very general cry against radicalisin, | and the expenditures of the t year, were $2439 
and the very earnest exhortation to cleave tothe |99. The Philanthropist; ia Dr. Bailey’s ltands, has 
‘good old ways,’ in the sense in which this exhorta- | sustained itself by an occasional interruption. This 
tion is given and received. The truth is,men ought | year, we trust, it will do the same, without such in- 
to know that because a thing is old it is not there- |terruption, and also without embarrassing him: 
nor becatise it is new is it therefore false. | ‘The relations of the political parties, and of the 
We very readily admit that the converse of these American churches to slavery, was fully discussed, 
propositions is not necessarily true either. But no |and their delinquencies faithfully rebuked. The 
one can deny that the tendency of things is to de- | resolutions were all excellent. 
generacy ; and that hence there is a loud and con- In connection with, though not a part of the anni- 
stant cry for reform. versary, a liberty meeting was eld, which was ad- 

The world was full of idolatry when Abraham | dregsed by Judge King, and Mr. Lewis, and resolu- 
commenced his reform. And from that day to this |+ions adopted, one of which, recommends the call- 
there have been constant declensions and reforma- ing of a State Liberty Convention, at Massillon, the 
tions. There was a general apostacy when the | frst Wednesday of November next. 
twelve tribes established the true worship in Canaan. A meeting of Presbyterian’ ministers and mém- 
And then how many seasons of backsliding and re- |), ee ale held. to devies wicadi'te Ganidli dlave- 
viving did Israel arid Judah have, under their Judges pote the chara ft reseleed te calling a gener- 
and Kings and Prophets. What a deplorable apos- if Convention of A, S. Presbyterians, Oldand New 
tacy was there when our Saviour made his advent. School, at Ripley, Ohio, (time not specified.) 
The very religious teachers were the first to reject . x piey, : : pes : 

The Ladies’ Education Society, also held its an- 


One would think it might be proper to 
look at the evils of doing nothing as well as at the 
What though some men, 





the truth. And ‘like priest like people’ was always, ¥ , 
to a great exteut, true. Our Saviour was the great- nual meeting a the same hong ore etal By J coal 
est reformer who ever lived. And well did his had in their employ, twenty-three tea 


schools during the year. The facts detailed respect- 
ing the reson by of es schools, and the self-denying 


labors of the teachers, were very cheering. 


immediate followers imitate his example. They 
were called the ‘mea who turned the world upside 
down,’ and a better description of them could not 
be given. But the Church and the world aposta- 
tized again, and altogether had gone after the 
‘mother of harlots,’ when Wickliffe, arid Zuinglis, 
and Luther began their reform. That refotm was left 
far enough from being complete, but it was never- 
theless a t reform, and a reform greatly needed. 
Then again look at the awful degeneracy of the 
English Church. See her profane, drinking, gam- |5 
bling clergy, when Wesley, Whitefield, and Fletch- 
er were ra ap of to reform the Church. 
And even in our New-England, how fearfully cor- 
rupt were the Puritan churches in making sprinkled 
infants members of the chutch by means of the 
‘half-way covenant,’ and othef unscriptural means, 
when Edwards, and Tenant, and others, 

a reform a pe poses since. It ij woe Eos 
were opposed, misrepresented, and their influ- 
ence crippled for the time being. It is true they 





A Convention of colored people was held at Kin- 
derhook, N. Y., on the Sth inst. It was on the occa- 
sion of the 2d anniversary of the ‘Union Tempé- 
rance Society of colored people,’ embracing the States 
of New-York, New Jersey, Massac and Con- 
necticut. Nearly a th d bers were present. 

hes were made by Rev. Mr. Beman, of New 
aven, J. C. Morrell, and others. ‘These speeches 
are said to be excellent in manner and matter. * The 
celebration,’ says the Kinderhook Sentinel, ‘ was 
conducted in a manner that reflected the highest bon- 
or upon our colored citizens generally ; and we have 
rarely known so large an assembly to carry on their 
ings in a manner 50 pertectly respectable, qui- 

et and rly,’ 


Missouri Contention.—A convention of the north- 
ern counties of this State is to be held at Hannibal, 














were resolved out of the pulpits, and out of christian | on the 20th inst., to devise mensdres to Oppose the 
sympathy, by the fathers (morally and ecclesiasti- | unre:nitting exertions of the Hiinots Abolitioniets, by 
cally we mean) of the very men who now build their whom money and ingenuity are said to be constantly 
tombs,and garnish their sepulchres,and who boast that | and successfu!ly employed in aiding the escape of 
they have the true Edwardean theology. But what | slaves. . ng 
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FRIDAY MORNING, AUGUST I8, 1843. 


Letters from the Editor. No. Fi. 
Nortsampton, August 2, 1843, 

My Dear Farenv—In addition to the anti-slavery 
observance of the 11th ultimo, in this town, there 
was a public temperance celebration on the part of 
the Cold Water Army, Martha Washingtonians, &c. 
In the procession, there were not less’than seven or 
eight hundred chiléren, with badges and banners— 
a very pleasing spectacle. It was gratifying to per- 
ceive, that, strong as is the aristocratic spirit in this 
quarter, no distinction was made among them on 
account ‘of complexion. Colered children were not 
only allowed to walk in the procession, but in some 
instances were coupled with white ones; and I saw 
no token of contempt or disapprobation among the 
numerous spectators. ‘This is progress,’ [ said to 
myself, abolition progress. True, to cease from a 
cowardly and wicked persecution of the weak and 
innocent is not a very meritorious act; but it is an 
indication, in a case like this, that the spirit of hu- 
manity has not labored in vain for the last ten years, 
and that justice and equality shall yet be established 
in our borders. The pic nic was held ina beautiful 
orchard, and was bountifully supplied with choice 
refreshinents. The Courier states that there were 
about four hundred loaves, or, as estimated by one 
gentleman, a ton of cake, upon the tables! Plain 
food would have been better, on such an occasion; 
but there are comparatively few who have yet learnt 
to be ‘temperate in all things.’ The temperance 
cause has had its days of persecution and reproach, 
(I remember them well,) when ‘the influential, the 
wise, and the pious, stood aloof from it in the spirit of 
contempt or anger; but it is now riding on the top- 
most wave of popularity, and all classes are doing 
homage to it. Public opinion has signed the tee- 
total pledge, and hence, priests and politicians, and 
all who seek honor one of another, are now gra- 
ciously disposed to ‘patronize it, and te manage the 
whole movement. ‘This fact was strikingly ij!ustra- 
ed in the celebration alluded to. To show you how 
much THe PEOPLE had to do with it, I send you the | 
following order of services, which I presume was 
followed without variation: — 

Ist, Music by the Band. 2d, Prayer by Rev. 
William Allen, D. D. 3d, Song by the Cold Water 
Army. 4th, Address by the Rev. Rufus Ellis. 5th» 
Song by the Glee Club. 6th, Address by tie 
Rev. E. P. Rogers. 7th, Music by the Band. 8th, 
Address by Rev. H. D. Doolittle. Oth, Song by the 
Cold Water Army. 10th, Address by the Rev. 
Orange Clark. I1th,Song by the Glee Club. 12th, 
Address by Rev. Charles Wiley. 15th, Music by 
the Band. 44th, Refreshments. 15th, Songs by the | 
Cold Water Army. 

Six speakers, and not a layman among them all— | 
none but clergymen! What will become of the, 
temperance enterprise, if it be entrusted to such | 
hands ? Look at that order of services again! You 
see in ithe contrivance of Sect, as well as of Craft. | 
Every religious denomination in the town furnishes | 
its priestly representative, excepting the Methodist, | 
the omission not being fntentional. It was not a} 
meeting at which THE PEOPLE could have any chance | 
to be heard, or free speech could be uttered with | 
lay simplicity and plainness. No provision was made | 
for any but ORDAINED AND DIVINE SPEAKERS. How} 
these spoke I do not know; but, doubtless, to the | 
gratification of Sect, and the furtherance of Craft. | 
As an old teetotaller, 1 protest against every such | 


arrangement. If the clergy will ‘have one day in| 











seven, in which to harangue the people, without ‘ let | 
or hindrance,’ I think it is rather a hard case if the 
people cannot be allowed at least one day in the year 
especially on the fourth of July, on which to talk} 
with each other, in public assembly, on matters per- 
taining to their dearest interests. That seventh day | 
monopoly is one of terrible power and injustice, that | 


ought not to be tolerated one hour longer: son! 
wanld i b- etowvew ao grou Mm spirit to behold 


| 
the time when it will be universally seen in its true 
character, and repudiated in the name of Christianity , 
and when they who are determined to uphold it shall 
become 





*Vile before all the people, in the light 
Of a world's liberty !’ 

The ‘Washingtonian movement’ is, as yet, to a 
very considerable extent, under clerical manage- 
ment, which will be the death of it, unless the laity 
take full possession of it; and just so far as they are 
daring to do-so, arethe clergy withdrawing their 
countenance from it. 4d. M. Sargent complains that 
the Washingtonians are ‘beginning to discard reli- 
gious formalities and the aid (?) of the priesthood, at 
their meetings, and even to hold their meetings in 
the open field on Sunday, before the sun goes down ; 
but the complaint arises from a superstitious attach- 
ment to a religion that ‘comes ‘by observation, and 
instead of being just cause of alarm or grief, is one 
of the mostencouraging signs of the times, in regard 
to the certainty of human progress. But let the true 
Washingtonians understand, that a persistance in 
this course, on their part, will bring down upon their 
heads the anathemas of these holy usurpers, and 
they will be branded as ‘infidels’ of a dangerous 
character—the more dangerous, because they, in 
imitation of one Jesus of Nazareth, are going about, 
doing good. Many will be induced to leave their 
ranks, but their cause will only make better pro- 
gress. 

By the term ‘clergy’ or ‘ priesthood,’ I wish to be 
understood not preachers of truth, but the leaders of 
sects; such as claim'to be divinely appointed ina 
sense that places them above, and the people below ; 
such as practically array themselves against human 
equality, and claim, by virtue of their office or posi- 
tion, the confidence and respect of the community. 

Yesterday was the anniversary of a day that has 
given birth to the most extraordinary and glorious 
event of the present century, the celebration of which 
will doubtless be observed watil not a slave be left 
to clank his chain in any part of the world. I want- 
ed to be at the great gathering of anti-slavery spirits 

at Dedham—-at the convention in Lowell—-and 
wherever jubilee meetings were held on that day; 
but I could only be in one place, and at one meeting» 
and found it more convenient to be here than any 
where else. We made application, through a large 
committee, for the First Congregational meeting- 
house—one of the most commodious in the Common- 
wealth—with very little hope of success; but our 
request was granted, (not without hesitancy and fear 
on the part of the parish committee,) and we accord- 
ingly occupied it all day. Our meetings were not 
thronged, as they ought to have been, and as they 
would have been, if the clergymen of the place had 
exerted themselves to induce the people to attend ; 
bat, though few of the village residents were pres- 
sent, a respectable number convened from the neigh- 
boring towns, the members of the Industrial Com- 
munity turned out en masse, in true abolition style, 
Our widely and worthily known colored friend, Da- 
vip Rucexes, was called to the chair, and presided 
in & very satisfactory manner. Until he was afflict- 
ed with ophthalmy, he devoted himself to the task of 
breaking the fetters of his oppressed countrymen with 
indomitable courage and unconquerable zeal. His 
sight is somewhat better, but far from being restored, 
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the loss of which affects not only himself, but very 
seriously the cause of the hunted fugitive. 'c. E. 
D. Hudson and Frances Judd acted as Secretaries. 
As usual, at the opening of the meeting, an-opportu- 
nity was given for vocal prayer; but ho ove was 
moved to improve it. And this is now a customary 
occurrence in all our reformation meetings, in which 
such a course is pursued, whether in the city, or in 
the country. This omission of a religious formality, 
which las so long enslaved the buman mind, and 
which is the product of any thing but the true spirit 
of prayer, is another hopeful! sign, ‘though it will 
cause formalists and pharisees to groan in spirit, and 
to lift up their hands in holy horror. It also shows 
how purely mecharrical and ceremonial this mode of 
extorting vocal prayer has been, and is, as generally 
adopted; for when reliance on the priest ceases, 
and no one is urged to go through with the perform- 
ance, the result is usually silence, though many de- 
vout souls are present. The public praying in our 
land is far from being in accordance with the teach- 
ings and example of Christ, and is manifestly done 
to be seen of men. 

In the forenoon, en elaborate and instructive ad- 
dress was delivered by Prof. Wittiam Apam, in 
which the leading features of the anti-slavery move- 
ment in England, and the glorious results of West 
India emancipation, were delineated in a manner 
that gave high satisfaction to the audience. I hope 
to procure this address for publication inthe Libe- 
rator, and am sure it will be read with pleasure and 
deep interest. 

In the afternoon, addresses were made by James 
Boyle, our truly noble-minded friend Summer duin- 
coln, (formerly of Gardiner,) Thomas Hill, (a prom- 
ising young man, belonging to the ‘Community,’) 
Wm. F. Parker, Stephen Rush, and myself. The 
address by young Hil was well conceived and wel] 
spoken, and evinced a growing intellectual and 
moral capacity. Parker and Rush are also menibers 
of the ‘Community’ The latter is a fugitive from 
the land of chains, whips and bowie knives, and six 
months ago stood ‘under the lash of the driver as a 
beast of burden. Te has made great proficiency in 
reading and writing since he came here, and has 
conducted in a very exemplary manner. His heart 
was full of gratitade to God, and he found it diffi- 
cult to give utterance to his feelings on the occa- 
sion; but he spoke sensidly and earnestly, in the 
spirit of one who had worn the galling shackles of 
bondage, and who was rejoicing in the blessings of 
liberty. He said that he was induced to run away 
by hearing of Latimer’s case; and that as Massa- 
chusetts had given succor and protection to George 
Latimer, he thought he would try his luck in the 
same manner. He was also induced the more readi- 
ly to escape, by hearing his master and other slave- 
holders cursing the abolitionists, of whom he formed 
a high opinion from that circumstance. 

Several choice anti-slavery hymns were sung be- 
tween the addresses, with the spirit and understand- 
{ trust a salutary impression was made on 
all present. Thus ended our-observance of the first 
of August in Northampton. 

Yours, in haste, 


WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 





o’ConneH. 

We wish we had space to keep even a slight record 
of the progress of the Repeal movement in Great 
Britain, Notin Ireland alone is the agitation going 
on. Parliament itself is convulsed by it, Every 
body knows what is meant by ‘young France.’ A 
similar power is rising in Great Britain. When the 
devoted labors of one generation have awakened 
thought and dispelled prejudice, the next rises free 
from apathy and ignorance, and can spend its un- 
trammelled strength upon the work which its. predeces- 


| sors were obliged to spend theirs in making a'road 


for. * Young £ngland’ isthe field. Success to her 
every effort. Let her not shrink away from him who 
has prepared the way before her, for nearly half a 
century ; who has so-educated his countrymen in that 
time, that now, in a state of fierce national animosity 
and debasing ignorance, the fruit of oppression, and the 


brutal intemperance resulting from desnais thw, 
‘a siready they ‘have begun. Let no 


man call O'Connell ‘a mere demagogue,’ since his 


pth ue, 


firm adhesion to the principles on which repeal is 
grounded, in their application to the case of the Ameri- 
can slaves, and after this idea of the appointment of ar - 
bitrators in each village to perform without compen- 
sation the labors of magistrates. The first was a proof 
of moral fidelity which only a fuithful man would 

have seen or felt the necessity of giving. The last 
was a master-streke of legislative genius : the thought 
of a great captain—a great leader—a great man. Let 
him go on in tis way, and he will soon be freed from 
the last remnant of political necessity which makes 
statesmen insincere. Where are the intellects of those 
who can think of the * repale rint’ ouly as a fund ex- 
tracted from the people by an artful knave for his own 
Do they think a man can be hand and 
eye for a bound and blinded people without their co- 
operation and aid? England dreads this new element 
of non-resistance. The premier could put down an 
insurrection :—dt is harder to put down a people. It 
is to be hoped that those who do not see its beauty 
and its truth and its power as a principle, now see its 
expediency. ‘Thus has the land been aroused for free- 
dom in the United States. Let purtisans follow its 
course, quarrelling to gather its harvest into their gar- 

ners, if they will; let them not strive, as they velue 

their existence, to supersede or turn it back, 


maintenance ? 


‘Young America’ is beginning to be seen in the 
anti-slavery field. ‘* The infants of Providence’ who 
raised $100 for George Taompson's mission in this 
country, are now young men and women; and the 
Liberator never can go down while they live. In six 
years what a rich infusion of life will the children 
now fifteen years of age be, in the affairs of Church 
and State. Some will work within them, hoping to 
obtain as great a power of usefulness as thosé possess 
without. These will do mach. But the true, perfect 
plan is tocome out. O'Connell in parliament is merely 
an M. P. O'Connell ont of parliament may be the su- 
viour of Ireland; and if Ireland is saved, England 
will be too. Her institutions are failing under her, as 
all arbitrary ones are doing the world over. Let noone 
think to stand and see a salvation here, or any where, 
which he does not help to bring about. All of us 
ean give sympathy to O'Connell while he is true to 
his own principles. We donot know him; we never 
saw him. It matters not. We should never have 
heard of him but for his having identified himself with 
the wronged and the suffering. ‘That he has done so, 
is all we know of him. But we should bid him God 
speed in the work of raising a noble people from 
wrongs and sufferings which yield in depth and inten- 
sity only to those of the American slaves. —m. w. c. 





IF The admirable letter of ‘the old man eloquent,’ 
on our first page, will be read with thrilling delight by 
every true friend of freedom. The benedictions of 
millions ready to perish, next to the approbation of his 
God, will be his highest reward. ’ 





A Proposition. 
The General Agent would be most happy to es- 
change receipts, with delinquent subscribers, for a 
quantity of specie or good bank notes. The present 
season of the year is one we have the most difficulty 
in meeting the demands upon us; and, unless our 
subscribers adopt the above system of exchange, the 
laborer cannot receive bis hire. Will our friends dis- 
charge their duty, and relieve us from embarassment 
i diately, g money by the postmasters of 
their respective towns, without waiting for any ‘ more 
convenient season’? 





Dedham Picnic in Continuation. 
The next speech in order was that uf the Rev Caleb 
Stetson, of Medford. His hearty cheerful elogoence 
of word and manner, and his evident sincerity, occa- 
sioned him to be warmly applauded, on his appearance- 
Those abolitionists who have been long in the field 
would rejoice to think with bim that before a year is 
‘at an end, the whole Unitarian body will be with us. 
But their experience and observation tell them that 4 
prophetic year is likely to be seven; so much is the 
thing foreshoriened to which we look forward : and also 
that men never come up, in bodies, to the work of re- 
forming a nation, till that work is well-nigh accom- 
plished. Each comes individually, as Mr. Stetson has 
done, sooner or later, according to the readiness of his 
mind, the wakefulness of his conscience, the weak- 
ness of his tempatations, or the strength of his 
suul. Mr. Stetson hus not waited for any body 
else, in order to declare himself. God bless and 
strengthen him todo a year’s work for the cause, while 
others are getting ready to take the field. We have 
learned one other thing by experience : that the adopt- 
ing of resolutions in Congregational association, is not 
taking the field, in all cases; and consequently the 
Unitarian and all other denominitions are judged by 
their actions—the true standard. We leave to Mr. 
Stetson whether they do not now stand in the atti- 
tude of the popinjay on the field of Shrewsbury, 
talking to those who, having fought the day through, 
stand leaning upon their swords for a breathing space, 
smarting with many wounds. 
* And when the soldiers bare dead bodies by, 
He called them untaught churls unmannerly 5 
To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility ! 
And in his hand he held a pouncet-box, 
Which ever and anon he gave his nose, 
And told them that the :overeign’st thing on earth 
Was parmacety for an inward bruise.” 
Ob that the Unitarians would consider now the 
things that belong to their eternal peace, and all do, 
jointly and severally, as Samuel J. May, and Robert 
F. Walcutt,and John Parkman, and John Pierpont have 
done. Had they done so, they would perhaps have 
seen as little reason as these have done to spend their 
strength in dividing the blame of slavery between the 
sleveholders and the abolitionists. 
Repeatedly have Calvinistic Congregationalists, 
Methodists, Baptists, &c. come up, in the sight of the 
people, upon the anti-slavery platform,—and as often 
have they shrunk back in alarm at finding themselves 
the mark of a thousand venomed arrows; and after 
sacrificing the abolitionists to make their peace, have 
fallen back and been lost again among the apologists 
for slavery, in their various sects. 

When the Unitarian body comes next year, may it 
not be for the purpose of going away again, Every 
body who has ever heard of the anti-slavery move- 
ment, has heard, by name, of the Clerical Appeal. 
That was a movement of the Orthodox Congregation- 
alists, coming in sight of the cause and going away 
again. The Andover graduating class of theolo. 
gy of that year tried to advance in a body, and cer- 
tainly retreated in a body. [See their documents of 
that period—1837.] Abolitionists hope better things, 
of every advancing band. But we know more than 
these young men know, about the temptations of the 





field of labor they are about to enter. They will be 
tempted to-hold back any declaration of their senti- 
ments till they get settled :—then to hold back till 
they have got some influence and can bring the whole 
parish over in a body nezt year: thea to discourage 
anti-slavery efforts in their parishes because they are 
theirs and because they are ‘wise and prudent,’ and 
abolitionists imprudent and not wise. They will be 
involved in the strong ‘cottun web’ that runs through 
the land. They will wish to keep up the credit of 
‘theirdenomination amidst the surrounding ones, by got 
practically flying in their faces on the subject. They 
will find a stronger tie than the cotton one, binding 
these ;—that tie, namely, of irreligious connexion with 
slavéholders at the South which forbids action here. 
They will find astill stronger obstacle in the hypocrit- 
ical marching on their posts, of men whose object it is 
to get'up a body of justificatory statistics in behalf of 
the ‘religious public.’ A public whose sin cannot be 
éxplained away no: calculated away, but which, so 
long as slaves are held in the United States, is the ef- 


dollars per annum. He looked, too, like a high-minded 
and noble-spirited man. At leastmature had given him 
physical proportions corresponding to that character. 
I said to him, * well, I suppose yoor emancipated ne 
groes wont Work, and are filling the fand with riot and. 
licentiousness?” (Not that I believed this by any 
means—but f was willing to pump bim a little ; it was 
not an opportunity to lose of getting information.) 
* Not at allnot at all,” he replied. They are willing 
enough to work, but they have lands of their own, aud 
raise all matinet of products, and they are sometimes 
too busy to come and work for us. They belave well 
‘—better than we should do ourselves, in like circum- 
stances. But they are fond of good housekeeping, 
have excellent tables, and are under no necessity to} 
leave their own lands to work for us. The truth of it 
is, we ure short-handed; that’s all. They want a 
great many things, and, as civilization advances, they 
will continue to want more and more. Now when I 
get home, said be, pointing to an elegant London cont, 
made by Stultze, which adorned his ample person, 
‘my neighbor will see this, and will want one exactly 
like it.’ 

The emancipated slaves are fast imitating the cus- 
toms of their former masters. I could wish that they 
might imitate only the good ones. There are some 
things which freemen do, which I should hope they 
might never imitate. 

Here is testimony, then, corresponding exactly with 
what was read by my brother, to the virtue, the hap- 
piness and the progress in civilization of this people 
since emancipation. *You mean then to say that it is 
working well,’ Irepeated. ‘Certainly ; we only com- 
plain of a temporary difficulty in getting labor enough.’ 
Now what better proof of prosperity can there be than 
a demand for labor? I see here men who look as if they 
could handle the axe, the augur and the screw :—I ask 
you if you were carrying your labor to market, which 
would it please you best to find there, a hundred labor- 
ers standing idle, waiting to be hired or a hundred men 
inquiring for laborora? JT have said enough surely to 
satisfy you. I myself was satisfied before hearing of 
these things, that the abolition of any sin must work 
well. As long as there’s a God in heaven, and while 
it remains a law of man's being to apprehend the right, 
as his chief good, it always will work well, no mat- 
ter if a wrong method has been taken, as you say, to 
make you feel that you have done wrong. Nay, sup- 
pose the immediate result in this case had been the 
complete depopulation of the W. I. Islands? Suppose 
they had been completely destroyed in conseqaen ce ? 
It would have been a cause of deep grief; but would 
it have been as deplorable as to see one half of that 
population (unhappy men) obliged to draw their sub- 
sistence from the earth by driving the other wretched 
half to the reluctant labor of tilling it for them ?— 
That is the worst sight that a man can see—I believe 
itas I live—for I believe that the least wrong is worse 
than the greatest suffering. In the language of the 
venerated Dr. Channing—cotton and sugar are not the 
chief end of man, supposing there were less of them 
than before emancipation. No! [ say no matter for 
the result: let justice be done, though the heavens 
fall. Let justice be done, and man be free! free from 
all causes of evil out of himself, that he may the better 
overcome the causes of evil in his own being. 

I believe in the omnipotent power of love to effect 
stil} greater things than these, They are only a pre- 
lude to that universal emancipation which shall go on 
til slavery shall be unknown in the whole earth. f 
believe it because I believe in the living God, who has 
made of one blood all the nations of the earth, and in 
Jesus Christ, who first distinctly annonnced to man- 
kind the great truth that God is their father, and re- 
gards all as his children. 1 believe that great Brother 
of man had distinctly in view, when he announced 
this truth, the coming of the kingdom of love. Already 
is itat hand. Already do we see its fore splendors. 
lis star of hope rises towards the zenith, and all other 
forces recede before the omnipotent power of love. It 
is indeed omnipotent—but then to be so it must be 
omnipresent. Love includes justice. God is love. 
This is the highest expression of the divine charat- 
ter which ever fell from the lips of man—the bigh= 
est of which human speech is capable: and will such 
a being suffer one portion of his creatures to do theit 
souls such wrong us to live by oppressing another? 
Will he suffer his brightand, bli bondage? Before 1 





fectual and most guilty slaveholder, though, Pilate- 
“fe 4 : ware 

These considerations, and not the ostensible ones 
of * harsh language’—‘ denunciation’ * want of love,’ 
&c. on the part of abolitionists, are the reasons for 
the ridiculous positions of some of the religious bodies 
who stand on the other side while the slaveholder is 
trampling on his victim, and declare that they cannot 
try to effect a rescue, because they are repelled by one 
who earnestly declares his opinion of the character of 
that act, and the character of the actor, and helps the 
weak in his struggle with the strong. There are oth- 
er religious bodies, which, beeause they are based on 
doctrine, and the anti-slavery body on practice, feel 
the antagonism of the two, and bend their strength to 











the work of dividing abolitionists from each other, and 
destroying their basis of action, under the allegation 
that Jews must have no dealings with Samaritans : 
that if it occasions divisions and threatens the exist- 
ence of the body to which they belong, fur anti-slave- 
ry to be preached, they are bound to smother anti-sla- 
very and save the church; (bad as they acknowledge 
her to be—still the light of the world.) 

These are they who, when bard pushed by con- 
science, turn to politics; finding it very easy to call 
a man an abolitionist, and then vote for him ; and very 
difficult to be ‘instant in scason and out of season’ in 
establishing by word and deed, a devp sense of the im. 
moral character of slavery, its perpetrators and apolo- 
gists. Few have love enough to go through the pain- 
ful work ofreform. It is far easier to prove that we 
need n» repentance, and that all things are pretty well 
as they are. Slowly, under the influence of the 
strongest motives of love for the human race, and con- 
victi ons of its omnipotence, have abolitionists come to 
the conclusion in which they abide in immoveable 
peace ;—that the truth respecting slavery and slave- 
holders must be spoken, however it may make them 
hated who speak it, or slavery can never be abolished. 
They rely with unconquerable faith, upon the might 
of tHE woRD; and without wishing, any more than 
Mr. Stetson, to start a theological controversy, they 
long since determined that wherever they found it 
made flesh and dwelling among them, they would re- 
ceive, and identify themselves with it. 

We have kept the readers of the Liberator longer 
than we meant, from Mr. Stetson's excellent speech, 
a part of the tone of which we understand as descrip- 
tive not of his own state of mind, but of that of the 
body to which he belongs. 

Mr. Jackson introduced Mr. Stetson of Medford, 
who was received by the audience with warm de- 
monstrations of satisfaction. He spoke as follows : 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: If ought not 
to apologize for appearing before you, for I have been 
asked to do so. ButI am bound to apologise that, 
having been asked, 1 have not prepared myself to 
speak. But the cause ought to inspire even a man 
seldom inspired. 

I have been deeply interested in what my brother 
has shown in print as proving that freedom is working 
better than slavery. I am able to offer some addition- 
al testimony which I furtunately obtained in conversa- 
tion with a gentleman whom I met not long since, Dr, 
Spatpixe of Jamaica, whom I saw on his return from 
England, whither he had been sent to procure some 
relief from the pl s, in addition to the £20,000,000 
already given them by the British government.— 
‘What is the difficulty'—I said to him— that you 
wish to be relieved from?” * Why, it is simply this ;’ 
he said; ‘we cannot get laborers to get in our crops; 
and I lave been sent to concert measures in England 
for the reliefof the landhulders. This gentleman was 
highly intelligent, and qualified by his long residence 
and proprietorsbip in Jamaica to speak of every thing 





in believe it I must renounce my belief in both 
Christianity and natural religion ; for I could not stand 
in a cathedral like this without believing in a living 
and ever-present God—shining down upon us through 
these stirring leaves—breathing on usin this warm 
wind, and ‘smiling on us from all this beautiful na- 
ture that surrounds us. I believe that God is my fas 
ther, and that itis contrary to his will that I should 
be crushed by oppression. We should feel with Christ 
that we must do unto others as we would that they 
should do unto us, and we must say with him to the 
slaveholder, ‘ inasmuch as you have cramped the mind 
and crushed the soul of the least of these my brethren, 
you have done it unto me.’ I do believe that slavery 
is worse than a thousand deaths, if a man could die so 
many. Yet I would rather be the crushed and whip< 
galled slave, than the man who says he owns him. But 
we owe the master tov an affectionate consideration. 
He is more to be pitied than the slave. He too is our 
brother. Shall we say that he is not? Because a 
man sins, is he to be thrust out from our syntpathies? 
No. I would beg him to let go the chain, for his own 
soul's sake—for his children's sake—for his country’s 
sake. I would beg him to renounce all the fancied 
temporal advantages of the system uf holding human 
beings in bondage, and cease to live a lie by using 
that as property which cannot, in the hattre of men 
and things, be property. If the laws of his State will 
not allow him to emancipate, let kim ran aiday. (Ap- 
plause.) Or he can say to his slaves, you may work 
for me, and I will pay you. Or, you may run away 
and I will never seek you. Itis in vain to say tha, 
where u wrong relation exists it cannot be set right . 
but let us not forget what the planter suffers, I would 
let no expression escape me but what love dictates. I 
would avoid everything which even seems to differ 
from the dictates of evangelical love, as injurious. Let 
us never manifest an angry spirit, but speak with as 
much of love, and more of compassion of those who 
crucified Jesus as of those who died for their sins by 
his side. We should let the spirit of love chasten all 
our speech. 

Pardon me, sir, but I know many warm and true 
hearts which are really ardent in your cause, many 
whose daily and nightly prayers ascend for its success 
—many whose hearts are breaking for the wrong and 
the oppression which surround them, who are yet re- 
pelled from you by a certain denunciatury spirit which 
seems to dictate your expressions when speaking of 
certain subjects, and who say to you, ‘repel us ro 
longer!’ Ido not mean in what I am now saying to 
screen the body to which I belong. I do not mean to 
say that in our whole association I do not know a man 
whose heart is not right on this subject. But there 
are very many warm and true hearts who sympathise 
with you, though but few have come forth to take 
their places by your side. I bow reverently to those 
who have done it, though they are but as one to a 
huadred, and not a single one has joined your society. 
T only wish to have credit given where credit is due. 
IT am confident that the church is not pro-slavery, for 
I know that a feeling is at work, which will shortly 
bring the whole body to your aid ; both societies and 
ministers not yielding to the most ardent of you. But 
it seems to me that we are not at liberty to denounce 
one another because we do not see from the same 
point of view. I would rejoice to see a liberty in all 
other respects so boundless that every man in the com- 
munity might speak as he pleased. I would not 
blame others, but I ask the same liberty fur myself. 
You must let me work in my own way. 

But this much I um sure of, that this community is 
enslaved by cotton. Weare governed by a cotton- 
ocracy. What with the sale of cotton, the purchase 
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concerning it. His income was said to be 100,000 


of cotton, the carrying and the manufacturing of cot- 


ton, a great muny of our clergyman do, I am sure, as 
it has been remarked to me, receive more than hal/ 
their salaties from cotton. Its web extends throughand 
gli society, holding it from dving right; but it 
must be speedily broken ; or if not broken, it will be 
burnt. You will hear within a year from this time, 
many voices which you do not expect. I do 
believe, thatin the denomination to which I be- 
long, a deep feeling is so actively at work that its ef- 
fects will surprise you.. For seventeen years L have 
spoken on this subject as I have found occasion. 1 
have . it from a sense of moral obligation, with- 
out “D odling flesh and blood; | have uttered the 
word that'was burning at my heart: and were it for- 
-bidden me I should only spexk it the more earnestly 
My impulse would be, as Hotspur says, to ‘have a 
Starling taught to speak that word.” I have striven 
to speak in Jove, but this subject has, it must be ac- 
knowledged, something deeply exciting in it; and at 
times, when speaking extempore, I have found my- 
self excited; and the thought has flowed out like la- 
va from Mt Etna, (to compare a great thing toa lit- 
tle one,) and I have lost the sympathy of my hear- 
ers, because I was excited, and seemed angry. If we 
take the words of Jesus, and consider their true em- 
phasis and real meaning, we shall find it impossible 
to show temper in reading them. I do not say that 
any one has been actuated by temper, but men may 
sometimes seem to be. This reminds me of what 
Bishop Cheverus once told a woman who was con- 
versing with him upon the Christian graces. It is noi 
enough that we have them, he said, we must also 
seem to have them. 
I believe that from every school, every Christian 
church, and every popular assembly, a solemn protest 
should be made against slavery. Some may think 
that thisis all they have todo. I pity those who 
think so, and feel no desire to be active in the work 
of humanity. But when I see a man who feels for 
the slave, and whose heart: is horror-struck at his 
wrongs, it is not for me to sayavhen and how he shall 
manifest it. In the true spirit of Christian liberty, I 
cannot. But the word will be uttered; and will not 
this be much ? y 
I hope you will not think me irreverent or hereti- 
cal if 1 quote a passage of scripture in a different sense 
from what! might if Ll were writing a commentary upon 
it—if I find asense upon the surface illustrative of what 
I mean. ‘Inthe beginning was the word—and with- 
out it was not any thing made that was made.’ The 
worp is the only power that can break off the chains. 
No good thing has been effected but by speech ; but it 
must be the utterance of love. It must be the true 
word spoken nably—(in and out of sea- 
son, some one says—be it so, it cannot be out of sea- 
son, spoken when it shall seem right to uiter it.) Let 
us take our stand on the great eternal principles of hu- 
man rights ; not upon any trumpery conventionalisms, 
which are one thing in Boston, another in N. Orleans, 
and quite a different thing in this grove, but upon 
God's truth: and then we are just as strong as he: 
for the throne of the Almighty stands on truth. Truth 
is immortal ! Love is omnipotent. Let truth be 
spoken in love, then, every person being his own 
judge when itis right to speak it. Only tet us have 
faith in man. Let us believe that this community is 
not forever going to bow down to cotton, and all New- 
England will soon come up to our help, except a few 
who have no principle, and them we can do without. 
It is time I should relieve your patience. I can 
stop now, and I will do it. 
Notice was then given that a collation had been pre- 
pared beneath the trees at a short distance. The 
children were requested to puss within the hollow 
square formed by the tables, (plentifully and elegant- 
ly arranged and ornamented with flowers,) where the 
marshals of the day took charge of them, and the !a- 
dies and gentlemen stood engaged in conversation, in 
tanks and groups around. Mr. Hall, of Dorchester, 
then said grace, anda delightful hour having thus 
passed, all again returned to the amphitheatre, where 
Mr. Pierpont introduced Charles Follen to the audi- 
ence, who repeated, with simplicity and feeling, 
Whittier’s lines on the sale of a pious slave. 
The following hymn was then sung to the tune of 
Lutzow's wild chase, by the Misses Fuller and Mr. 


Richardson : 

‘The vvnamen are free in the isles of the main! 
The chains from their limbs they are flinging ! 

They stand up as men !—never tyrant again, 

In the pride of his heart, shall God's image profane ! 

tis Liberty's song that is ringing! 
Hark ! loud comes the ery o'er the bounding sea, 
‘Freedom! holy Freedom! Freedom, our joy is in 
thee!’ 








Alas! that to-day, on Columbia's shore, 
The groans of her slaves are resounding ! 
On plains of the South their rich life-blood they pour! 
O, Freemen ! blest Freemen ! your help they implore ! 
It is Slavery's wail that is sounding ! 
Hark ! loud comes the cry on the Southern gule, 
‘Freedom! Death or Freedom! Freedom or Death 
must prevail!’ 
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England of $100,000,000—not to purchase freedom— 
but to purchase apprenticeship ; not to induce the 
planter to free the slave, but as a tribute to the slave 
holder, when government could no longer preseive 
the falling slave system. They plundered British 
labor, in behalf of the slaveholder, of twenty million 
sterling, as the best and only thing they could do fw 
him, in that extremity ; they would have saved slave 
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present, at the expense of humanity and of the 
British people. I have no respect for that gor 
ernment. George Thompson even could not coo 
vert that. But to him it is mainly owing thatthe 
people were so aroused as to free the slaves as {ire 
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reply, I said, can it be that eyes are here that dor 
g'isten,—a voice that cannot cheer at the sight of thet 
face! (pointing to the picture.) 

Voice from the platform. {Most present never sew 
George Thompson, and did not know whose the por 
trait was.]} 

True. I onght to have thought of it. They stoed 
with their backs to him while he was here. (Applause) 
I know, that in all probability, L am speaking theser- 
timents of no other individual here, J don't know 
but many sympathise with me, aod I don't know a 
they do. But they are my sentiments, and I love 19 
see meetings encourage the expression of sentiment 
not like their own, and I love tobe in meetings where 





O ye who are blest with fair Liberty's light, 

ith courage and hope all abounding, 
With weapons of love be ye bold for the Right! 
By me pererning of truth put Oppression to flight! 

ben, your altars triumphant surrounding, 

Loud, loud let the anthem of joy ring out! 
* Freedom! holy Freedom!’ let all the world hear 

the shout! 
Mr. Allen avery young and interesting speaker, 
then addressed the audience, 
He said that if he should address the audience as 
abolitionists, he might feel disposed to find fault, as 
he had ever seen occasion to doin A. 8. meetings, 
in which, however, he must acknowledge his remarks 
had always been received with much courtesy. But 
he would address them as friends of freedom, for such 
a day as this shows us what we have in common 
rather than wherein we differ. There is not one 
here who does not agree with abolitionists in princi- 
ple, though perhaps not in all their measures, but a 
great truth is working at the heart of the anti-slavery 
movement which every soul must acknowledge. It is 
as Americans that we meet here to-day, our hearts 
bound up with our bounden brethren. It isin the name 
of Freedom that we come together to celebrate the first 
step of her triumpliant progress; and every step we 
take in the way of doty, discovers whole fields of ob- 
ligation which we are bound to discharge ; including 
not only freedom for the southern slave, but universal 
freedom for all mankind. 
Mr. Allen spoke with enthusiasm of Great Britain. 
We were nct here to overloek her errors any more 
than our own, but to gain strength to follow her glo- 
irous example. Mr. Allen spoke with much elo- 
quence against Bigotry and Narrowness, and the e- 
porter regrets being so situated in the crowd as to 
have been unable to take a fuller report. 
Mr. Rocers spoke as follows : 
1 admire the remarks this morning about the efii- 
cacy of speech. It is indeed the one great forming 
and reforming power. But then to be mighty it must 
be free. It is not free speech to be permitted to say 
what the majority think fit to be said ; and it seems to 
me that any rules and regulations about it are in de- 
rogation of it. Even the arrangements made here to- 
day as I look at them, (with the eyes of New Hamp- 
shire extravagance, perhaps you will say,) seem to 
me needless. But we are daily getting rid of needless 
things: the march is onward, and f bid itGod speed. 
The friend who prayed this morning said ‘ the 
groves were God's first temples.’ He might have 
added * God's last, and God's only temples.’ I am 
glad to see that we are not separate here, in this tem- 
ple of God, as we ase in the Quaker temples, the men 
upon one side and the women on the other. Nor as 
in Congregational temples in pews made as high and 
us thick as a regard to architectural proportion will 
possibly admit. I dont see any negro pew in this 
church. i never did see one in any house of God, 
universal as they are in the houses ordinary called so. 
But such houses are not of God. That whole thing 
belongs to the other side. 1 dont see any pulpit here. 
That platform is not a pulpit, fur all who love human- 
ity way speak from it. The love of humanity does 
Not necessarily exclude them from it. It does froma 
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J 


, You'll be thankful to have one! 
» or any way out. If you were 
Wn at I have been—as I have connex-} 
_ _W@ atthe South, this day you would | 
‘ i MY one had got off. 

“pon the 


My 
Y body 4 


‘Tis not two years | 
block, for the market of the} 
ght buy me—them that I'd seen | 
S Ves tll et 


they died. Yes, I've seen them 
’an deat 
death, and live over it, 


td y eth 


Some have 
re - lever was a slave, because I am 
tx But T could give, just where I stand 
Ye, _ _ 8°St proofs that I have been a slave. 
be, “8Y from my mother at six years old, 
. An Way that a child could be, with- 
_/n. That man failed. Then 1 was 
a Pala “ gy last time, two years 
on am he sufferings of the poor, I ask 
ou himseit: he ho's here so poor that he 
Mt to» ' ho's here so poor that he's 
* Madness of every character that may 


7 him? Were. °, , 
: Who's here so poor that he must 
Nr Carrie 


OUNL to? 





bons noe ne S owag he knows not where— | 
“teen 9 cee Think of that, mothers ! Oh! 
ied her - ’ r tell her daughter's master, as 
Me ree - '» You'd better iron op her hands!" 

© “WET think she'd kill herself?” *Ido!’ 


Thev are noa-compos mentis, | 


| the conflagration before the hand of an invader had 


[with terrible emphasis,}] for if it wes me, and I had 
my hands, I'd cut my throat from ear to ear!’ You've 
been told the difference between a slave and a froeman. 
But no words can tell it fully. You could not under- 
stand it—there’s more difference than can be put into 
words. Nothing but experience can show it. They 
used to tell me when I was aslave that I was lazy. 
Well, I was lazy. Woutd not you have been? To 
on a plantation against your will, and 
for nothiag? Woald’at you make it an object to do 


be driven 
as little as you could, and destroy as much as you 
could? But when a man is employed for wages, he's 
When they 


say come, let's prepare them for freedom, I say you 


ashamed not to do what he ought to do, 


are freeing them all at that time, if you are teaching 
them any thing. You can't really teach a map any 
thing a keep him a slave. Does any body suppose 
that if I had known how to read and write, that I 
would have staid till I was a man, in slavery! This 
preparing for freedom is precisely like the story of 
the Irishmen. They undertook to build a new jail 
They bad not the materials, and told their builder he 
t «But what shall 
in the 


must make it out of the old one. 
we do with the prisoners?” ‘Oh! keep’em 
Every piece of 
instruction helps a man to get free, and I never 


old jail ull the mew one’s done.’ 


knew one so ignorant that he did not know he ought 
He dont tell his master or mistress, nor 
their visitors, what he thinks nor what he suffers. He 


to be free. 


cont dare to, 

But one point nobody mentioned thia morning in 
telling of the difference between freedom and slave- 
ry. lL undertook to dig a cellar for a man after I left 
Kentucky. Another man said to me, ‘Have you 
nade your contract? I advise you to be careful about 
contracting with that fellow. He's not like one of our 
Oberlin folks: he’s a stranger here: he's bad pay.’ 
So I found it was likely to be. But what did I do? 
I worked with the utmost industry to get it done 


quick, and sv make the best of a bad bargain. I did 
not want to lose any more than I could help. I had 


had a hand in making the bargain; and 1 felt a spirit 
to bear me up to make the best of it—that’s the point 
I said then, when I just got free— 
One safe oft of mil- 
lions! free to go, and do, and act, as [ would ! I, that 


I was coming to. 


‘Isthisme! Can this be me!’ 


had to stand upon the auction-block, and act as if I 
loved tobe sold! Ah, if I had but learning, I could 
read a lesson that would encourage all this people to 
go on till every one is free. 

[We are indebted for Mr. Waterston’s speech to 
the * Christian World.’] 

Mr. Warensron followed by saying that lie had 
been deeply moved by the remarks of those who had 
just addressed them, and particularly by one who had 
been a slave, and who had now so eloquently spoken 
for his suffering fellow-men. There is something | 
nuble in the thought of one who had been in bon-/ 
dage, and who has escaped servitude, pleading the 
cause of those who have suffered with him, and who 
still suffer. Mr. Waterston continued as follows: 

Around the day they had met to celebrate there 
clustered many interesting associations. It was a day } 
which should ever be held in grateful remembrance. 
It was an occasion which should be revered : 

First, because it commemorated the triumph of great 
principles. Justice and Mercy had achieved a new 
victory, and established themselves more firmly in the 
world. The cause of God and humanity bad made 
progress, and Freedom had extended her reign. Should 
not every new conquest of the Right be universally 
welcomed ? 

Secondly, this day was interesting, because it dis- 
played to many anew revelation of human nature. 





It had been supposed by thousands, that the race which 
were to be freed would break forth into fearful out- 
rage ; that with feelings of revenge for the past, they | 
would strew the country with carnage. Insurrec- | 
tions and blood-shed, and wide-spread ruin were pre- | 
dicted. } 
tions of horror. 


The day was looked forward to with sensa- 
But when the hour arrived, all re- 
mained peaceful. Years have elapsed, and tle peo- 
ple, which bad been previously so injured, have 
No deed of | 


No act of violence 


shown themselves gentle and humane. 
blood has been recorded. has | 
been knowu. Docility and kindness every where 
prevail. Have we not in this, a plezsing manifesta- 
tion of human nature? Of the nature ofa race whom 
some have considered only worthy of bondage. 
Again, it was predicted that emancipation woald be 
That a 


want of sound morals und good order would be seen, 


followed by intemperance and sensuality. 


and it would not have been strange if this prediction 
had proved true. And yet, we are told on the bhigh- 
est authority, that such results have not followed: 
nay, that the people who were in servitude have, since 
their freedom, been remarkably circumspect; that 
there has been a general improvement in morals, 
That the marriage covenant is respected us it never 
was before ; that the cause of education is cherished ; 
that religious privileges are valued. Have we not 
here an encouraging aspect of the people of which 
such fearful evils were predicted ? 

Many believed that the liberated slave would be 
idle. That the absence of the lash would remove all 
motive for exertion It was thought that the nature 
of the blacks was such that unless they were watched 
It has now 
been shown that a slave, when made free, is able and 


and goaded, they would be indolent. 


willing to work, That his mind is alive to higher 
motives than those called out by furce. The planter 
has found that he can cultivate his estates clieaper hy 
That the free man 
If he is kindly treated, and 
properly and justly paid, he will do his duty with 
And, in addition to the labor they per- 
form for others, it is now scen that they voluntarily 
Here, then, we 
have a revelation of character, and we may rejoice in 


free labor than by slave labor. 
will perform more work. 


new energy. 
cultivute the land for themselves. 
this day, because it commemorates an event whieh 


Who ean 
b tlook with greater respect upon the African and 


has given such grand results to the world. 


the colored man everywhere, for the mildness and 
forbearance which they have displayed ? 

And again; this day is interesting because it brings 
before usa lesson for ourselves. Here is an open 
page in the history of God's providence ; and it has 
been written for us. Who can look upon the triumph 
of a great principle among any people, without ask- 
ing whether that principle is revered amung them- 
selves? Justice and Mercy are as precious here as 
elsewhere. Oppression and servitude are as evil in 
this land asin the Indies. Freedom is as good here 
In the results of emancipation abroad, a 
book of wisdom has been opened to us. 


as there 


God in his providence has been teach ing mankind 
through the whole history of the past. The genera- 
tions which have been, instruct those which follow. 
Man is left to the choice of evil or of good. But the 
choice of either leads to inevitable consequences. 
There are eternal laws which cannot with impunity 
be broken. The observance of the right will lead to 
weal and the violation of the right will lead to wo. 
This is the unchanging law of God, and the history of 
nations seals its truth, 

Who does not know the fate of tle Roman repub- 
lic, and who that does know need be told that it was 
slavery that impoverished her soil, and blighted the 
minds of her people? Slavery wasted her rich fields 
and turned them into a barren waste. Slavery led to 
despotism, and despotism ended in anarchy and 
ruin. 

It was net the Seythians, rushing down ftom the 
Alps, but domestic oppression, which swept away the 
stability of her government. 

The Romans themselves, by their tyranny, kindled 


harmed them. Thus, when the laws of justice and 
mercy were violated, the glory of art and the splen- 
dor of genius could not save the republic from impeud 
ing destruction. 

Thus, in the distant past, has God spoken to his 








crentures—and in this latter age we may say there 








have been two great events made prominent before the 
The first was the French Revolution, with 
its fearful convulsions. Was it not misrale and li- 
centiousness which brought on‘ the Reign of Terror?” 
Vice had its sway, and infidelity increased, until the 
concentrated evils burst forth in that terrible explo- 
sion which shook to its base the fabric of society, 
and swept like a tornadd over the land. Blasphemy 
polluted the air, and blood drenched the earth, and 
this as the consequence of God's tivlated laws. The 
bow, too tightly bent, broke and recoiled, and the hand 
that held it was smitten. The Almighty will not 
suffer sin to rule forever, and that which is strength- 
Thos 


nations. 


ened by wrong must finally sink in disgrace. 
this renowned Revolution has been a problem for the 
wise, and a sublime revelation of the workings of 
mighty principles. 

One other event is promifent before us. 
which we this day celebrate. 

The emancipation of the slaves in the West Indies 
was also a demonstration of great truths, and a pro- 


It is that 


blem for the wise to consider. 

The consequences of emancipation many thought 
would be terrible, but they have now proved that 
righteousness ezalteth a nation. Eight hundred thou- 
sand men have been set free, and no evil has follow- 
ed. Here isa glorious spectacle for philanthropy to 
gaze upon. Here is a fact for the contemplation of 
the doubtful Freedom when given toa slave does 
not necessarily make him worse, but may make him 
better. The chains have fallen from eight hundred 
thousand men, and they stand there, not to curse, but 
to bless, 

Look now upon the African nature ; look at the lib- 


erated bondman! Is there not something imposing 


here? Something to kindle hope and joy in the 
soul ? 
These West India Islands are lifted up before us as 


a platform upon which much is transacted. How did 
Upon their bended 
knees, with greatful adoration to heaven, 

When the clock of the cathedral struck, peal upon 
peal, there was a breathless pause, and then thousands 
waved their unfettered hands, and shouts of delight 
burst upon the air. The planters greeted the emanci- 
pated slave as a man, and they exchanged together in 
kindness the most hearty good wishes. 

4s in the French revolution we have the triumph 
of wrong, so in this scene of emancipation we have 
the triumph of right, What a contrast is the result. 

Aud can this country iook in silence upon so grand 
a spectacle? It was for the triumph of the right that 
a Wilberforce and a Clarkson pleaded, and shall we 
not labor for a similar good? Who can think of the 
eight hundred thousand without remembering the two 
or three millions? Who ean forget that the flag of our 


these men receive their freedom ? 


country still flies over the slave; and that at this mo- 
ment fellow-creatures among us groan in bondage. ? 
Here followed some remarks upon the condition of 
slaves among us. And an account was given of a visit 
to Mount Vernon, the spet which should be deur to 
The gate leading to the estate was 
opered by a slave. He visited the spot where rested 
the ashes of Wasuineron, and the person who point- 


every American. 


ed to the sepulchre was a slave, What American, fill- 
ed with love for the soil upon which rest those sacred 
ashes, but must burn with shame at the foul disgrace 
connected with such a scene. 

Yet here were but two or three slaves out of the two 
or three millions which people our land. Are they 
It cannot be.— 
Tie great principles of humanity are at work. A 
sense of justice is gaining ground. The cause of hu- 
man freedom will finally succeed. 


all to be kept in bondage for ever? 


There are unquestionably among the friends of the 
slave those who may be indiscreet. But where are 


the Christians who have no indiscretions? Where 
are the statesmen who are free from fault? Where 
are the men of science who do not often err? There 


have been words spoken by the friends of this cause, 
with which all the friends of freedom, cannot sympa- 
thize ; but if it were not so, men had scarce been hu- 
man. Still, holy men are at work, and an indestruc- 
tible truth is at the heart of this reform. It is the cause 
of humanity and of God. T believe that the Almighty 
is upon its side. Nothing ean turn it back. Every 
day wider views are extending. Every hour new 
Every moment, a 
Must we 


prayers are put forth to heaven. 
decper and a truer life is gaining ground. 
not speak some word for the slave? 
The spirit of the Pilgrims 
Is spreading o’er the earth, 
And millions now point to the land 
Where freedom bad her birth :-— 
Ilark! Hear ye not the earnest ery 
‘That peals o’er every wave ? 
* God abore, 
In thy love, 
O liberate the slave!’ 


Ye heard of trampled Poland, 
And of her sons in chains, 
And noble thoughts flashed through your minds 
And fire flowed through your veins. 
Then wherefore hear ye vot the ery 
That breaks o'er land and sea?— 
* On each plain, 
Rend each chain, 
And set the captive free!” 


Oh, think ye that our fathers, 
(That noble patriot band,) 
Could now look down with kindling joy, 
And smile upon the land ? 
Or would a trumpet-tone go forth, 
And ring from shore to sliore ;— 
‘All who stand, 
In this land, 
Shall be free for evermore !’ 


Great God, inspire thy children, 
And make thy creatures just, 
That every galling chain may fall, 
And crumble into dust : 
That not one soul throughout the land 
Our fathers died to save, 
May again, 
By fellow-men, 
Be branded as a Slare! 


Mr. Stetson rose to make a few remarks, suggest- 
ed by what had fallen from friends who followed him 
in the morning. He was perfectly willing that black 
should be called black, He did not contend that a man 
could hold slaves in the spirit of Jesus Christ. Nay, 
he insisted that the truth should be told; but he did 
fot want any thing stronger than the teuth. He 
wanted the word that geometrically covered the fact; 
thé trath would gain more by understatement than it 
would by overstatement. He knew what his own 
temptations would be if any man should turn these 
transgressors over to him to characterise, and he 
merely pointed these temptations out. It would be 
settled hereafter afresh, if slavery continued to 
exist, unless something were speedily done, who 
were to be the masters, and who the slaves; and it 
was by no means clear that it would be settled that 
the same persons should remain uppermost. But he 
hoped that such steps would be tsken as should pre- 
vent that question ever being tried. He was not at 
all squeamish about phraseology; not being himself 
remarkable for gentleness of speech ; but there was a 
great deal of squenmishness. If those who were the 
appointed watchnren upon the walls would not speak 
out, somebody else must. If you or [ feel our hearts 
breaking at the miseries of the slave and his master, 
I know not why we may not genily say so, without 
being called incendiaries or disturbers of the peace. 
Whose peace, let me ask. Not the peace of God, cer- 
tainly. I have sought diligemly, with tears, (that 
last I say figuratively, you will observe,) for a reason 
why, when I see Robbery and Wrong [and not only 
the seizure of all that a man has, but his skin, aiso,]} 
t may not speak of it as such. When I see a fellow- 
man holding another fellow-man in chains, I see not 
why I may not, in the softest way in the world, re- 
monstrate with him about it. If any friend and 
brother differs from.me in his mode of expression, 1 
am not the man to blame him for saying what he 
thinks right. But 1 Sometimes feel impelled to say, 
* Why do you in that pew there, ery out against me?” 
‘Why, because Ido not agree with something you 
have said.’ * Weil, my friend,’ I replied, ‘that is 
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a fact, and nothing but a fact. It is nothing to be 
angry about, J do not agree with you—thank God, 
(applause.) But I do wish that some one, who is not 
afraid of the public, as I confess I am, would tell me, 
and those who share my terrors; there Mr. Stetson 
laughed, and his mirth was contagious,) why it ts 
that the city of Boston will not hear gracious and gen- 
tle words on the subject of slavery. That's afl. 

The following letter was then read from the Hon. 
SrepHen C. Paiiiips: 

Save, 31st July, 1843. 
Dear Sir: 

I have postponed until the latest moment a reply 
to your favor of the 24th inst., in which, io behalf of 
the Committce of Arrangements, you tavite my attend- 
ance atthe meeting to be held in Dedham to-morrow. 
Could I have made it convenient to attend, I should 
have esteemed it a duty, and felt ita pleasure to do so ; 
and now that IT find myself obliged to be absent, I 
desire to assure those present of my cordial sympathy 
and concurrence in the object of the meeting, and to 
express my earnest wish that this object, so vastly 
interesting and important in whatever aspect It can be 
viewed by the christian patriot and philanthropist, 
muy be effectually commended to the public attention 
by their deliberations and proceedings. 

lam, sir, very respectfully, 
Your obd't sv't, 
8. C. PHILLIPS. 

Outver Jounsos, Esq. 

Chairman of Committee of Arrangements, &c. 

Mr. Saxversox, of New Bedford, said that the 
frequent reference to color among abolitionists did not 
full pleasantly upon his ear. It was a personal and 
unnecessary allusion. Veep sympathy forgot such 
circumstances. He could not sympathise so deeply 
with the man who was thinking more of a suffering 
negro, than of the rights of man—the rights of noble, 
naked, dignified, God-like humanity, irrespective of 
its accidents—alike the image of God, ona throne, or 
ona dung-hiil. It was not his color that made him 
an abolitionist. [Reporter could hear no more, bat 
observed that the speech of Mr. Sanderson was listen- 
ed to with deep attention by those near enough to 
hear it] 

Mr. Joxxs was happy to hear what had been said 
about the accessions to the cause that might before 
long be expected. Let us go on, and if they will go 
on with us, well and good. If not, we must go on 
without them. He had found in the remarks of a 
gentleman who had preceded him something which 
indicated a great want of experience, to say the least. 
He hoped that those who were comftig up to the cause 
were not coming under the idea that there was nothing 
left to do. He could assure them that was far from 
being the case. He had carried a Latimer petition last 
winter and got a thousand names, and he could tell 
them Boston was missionary ground yet, as regarded 
this subject. He hoped the gentlemen he had heard 
speak, would all bear it in mind, that there was some- 
thing to do, after they got back to Boston; and he 
trusted we none of us should be ashamed of the cause, 
or anxious to get rid of its reproach, whe we got 
there, if it should be the means of throwing us into 
more difficult circumstances than we met under to-day 

Danie! Woods, Esq., of Dedham, then gave the fol- 
howing— ° 

The day we celebrate: Let it continue to be cele- 
brated. It is good for the West Indian slave to be’ 
free, and it is good for America to know it. May it 
be celebrated till Liberty, civil and religious, is the 
portion of all mankind. 

William P. Powell, of New-York, then gave— 

Wm. Ellery Channing: His last address at Lenox. 

Rey. Mr. Damon. The wrongs of the colored man: 
Never half told, even by bim who suffers them. 

Mr. Hilton. 


After responding to this sentiment, the company 
united in singing Old Hundred, and then departeJ. 


Cheers for Wu. Lroyp Garrison. 


There is no need that we should thank the Misses 
Fuller, Mr. Richardson, and Mr, Wolcott, or the 
friends in Dedham, to whose genius, taste and united 
exertions so much of the satisfaction of the day was 
Devoted as they are to the cause, they feel 
it to be a privilege to promote it. Yet it ought not to 
displease them to know that all present on this occa- 
sion felt grateful to them.—m. w. c. 


owing. 





State of Mr. Garrison’s Health. 

The readers of the Liberator will be pleased to 
learn by the following letter, that the general health 
of Mr. Garrison is improved, and that he will probably 
be soon again seated in his editorial chair, That part 
of the letter describing the romantic and picturesque 
scenery of the enchanting region in which he is now 
journing, will be found, also, very interesting. 

Boston, Aug. 15, 1843. 
Frrenp YERRINTON: 

I parted, yesterday noon, with dear friend Garri- 
son, on the banks of the Connecticut, at the fine old 
town of Springfield. He had kindly come there 
from Northampton, over twenty miles, to bring me 
on my way, that I might take the ¢ars on your great 
Western railroad, for this city. I had been passing 
a delightful week with him, at his retreat near the 
‘Northampton Community,’ and in rambling about 
in that beautiful region. Ashe would probably have 
devoted to writing to you, some portion of the time 
he gave to me, had I not visited him, F feel obliga- 
ted to drop into your hand a line or two, giving the 
readers of the Liberator word of his welfare at least, 
and how he is passing his time during bis furlough. 
It will be anti-slavery news, and no extranéous mat- 
ter with any abolitionist, to hear of the welfare or 
position of Garrison. Indeed, I promised him, at 
parting, I would try to report him to the Liberator, 
when he was giving me his love to the friends at the 
Anti-Slavery office, and saying he regretted he had 
not something to send you for the paper. 

The health of dear friend G. is, I think, consider- 
ably improved since I saw him here at the New- 
England Convention, though the difficulty in his 
side does not seem to be essentially mitigated. I 
am apprehensive he may have serious trouble by 
and by, and perhaps suddenly, from that source. 
Any course of life that will recruit his general 
health, of course, would enable him to resist the en- 
croachments of that local malady. He will stay 
where he is, I understand, until the cool weather, 
when I hope he will return to his post, refreshed, 
to renew his great combat for humanity. I know 
he is renewing his spirit for it, and the enemies of 
God and man may then expect no truce from him, 
nor any abatement of his assaults. 


I have passed a most delightful week with him, 
although we were interrupted somewhat from jaunt- 
ing abroad, by the almost daily rains that have fal- 
len in that portion of the country. These added 
however, beaaty to the scenery we were visiting, 
which had been somewhat abated of its verdure by 
the droughts ,and afforded me also more time for 
conversation with him, and with other valued friends 
at the excellent ‘Community.’ Our talk, I need 
scarce tell, was of the rights and wrongs of oppress- 
ed humanity. I wish the enemies of friend G. and 
of that humanity could have heard it. We ranged 
together the hill-sides and meadows of that unpar- 
alleled portion of New-England—and we traversed 
that valley ef the Connecticut, its whole extent be- 
tween Greenfield and Springfield—a stretch of forty 
miles—{how much further it spreads either way, I 
know not,) and all the way broad enough for the old 
hunting barons of England, or their nobler brother 
nobility, the aboriginal hunters, who once roamed 
this very ground, covered with pines, or broke, with 
their light canoes, the silver surface of its mighty 
river. Nobody who has not visited them, can have 
any idea of the extent of these meadows or their 
majestic fertility. Such expanses of corn, and ‘ high 
as a hop-field’—such second crops of grass, burden- 
ing again the patient ground, and surfeiting the 
sight of a comer from the scanty banks and moder- 


ate soil of the New-Hampshire Merrimack; the 
sturdy stubble of the already harvested grain, and 
the rank luxuriance of the glorious and boundless 
potatoe fields. There was really altogether too 
much of it to be interesting, even to an admirer of 
husbandry and harvests. There did not appear to 
be half people enough in the valley to consume nt, 
or to take care of it. I wished I could turnin there 
the starving population of old Engtand, or of poor 
emigrant Ireland, just at harvest time. There 
seemed enough growing, in the ocean-ineadows 
there, to feed and feast both these hungry Islands. 
And then the majestic and lordly old trees that 
skirted and hid the roads, through the ancient towns 
we passed—old Hadley and old Deerfield—elms 
and buttonwoods, older than a century, some of 
them apparently eight or ten feet through at the 
trunk, and heaving up their mighty limbs, and crook- 
ing them about like so many enormous serpents, and 
spreading a wilderness of shade, to darken the old 
villages. We went under miles, almost, of these 
majestic trees. I was mortified to see the mean- 
louking dwellings, in front of some of those princely 
meadow-farms. The inhabitants seemed to be stu- 
pified out of all taste and decency by their abun- 
dance. The old Indian-hacked house at Deerfield 
is not the only ruin occupied by the owners of these 
fat meadows. We enjoyed, too, one view of the 
whole meadow and river «from Northampton to 
Greenfield, and of the hill country far and wide 
around, from the top of Mt. Holyoke, which we as- 
cended last Sunday with a compeny of the friends 
of God and humanity from the ‘Community.’— 
The day was fair, but too hazy to see in the dis- 
tance. The meadow presented a singular appear- 
ance. It lay spread out like the floor of a great 
carpet warehouse, covered over with samples of every 
striped variety, or like some enormous display of rib- 
bons unrolled by a pedier, cut into Jong strips, as it 
was, of the different kinds of cultivation. It was 
too far down to be beautiful as a landscape, and 
looked more like a painting thar an original. The 
view of it part way up the mountain was far more 
beautiful; and it was nothing in comparison of the 
sight we had of it, a day or two before, from Round 
Hill, in Northampton village, the famous sites of 
famous éwellings, in that queen village of New- 
England. The placid Connecticut lay amid the far- 
down landscape, like a serpentine stretch of looking- 
glass, and the old elm aud buttonwood rows like so 
many unclipped English hedges. But I did not 
purpose to trouble your readers with any description 
of the country,—though it is a thing hard to refrain 
from,—I meant to give them their Editor’s love, and 
to tell themy he was getting some health for their 
service—and hoping soon to be again with them. 
In which hope I join,—in behalf of humanity en- 
slaved,—and in behalf, also, friend Y. of 
Yours in the same great cause until its triumpb. 
N. P. ROGERS. 











Lowell Celebrat?on--Explanation. 

‘I am mortified that in making out this serawl of 
items, I cannot give the speeches and sentiments indi- 
vidually as they came. here were all the Lowell 
editors, that they have not reported them, especially 
one Who has heretofore made himself so popular at 
picnics, particularly at the late temperance one, and 
reported itso minutely? What is more mysterious, 
he avows liimself to be a staunch abolitionist. Me- 
thinks (the old) Harry of the West has so enervated 
the nobleness of this editor’s spirit, that his freedom 
will die, and would saffer our cause to die and sink 
into oblivion with it, if it were dependent on his hu- 
manity fur life. 

The above appears in the Liberator of yesterday, 
‘and occurs in a communication signed by H. W. 
Foster, purporting to give an account of the anti- 
slavery celebration in this city on the Ist of August. 
If the writer thinks so poorly of our humanity he 
undoubtedly has a perfect right to say so. If he 
thinks that his slanderous inuendoes are @ proper 
return for the free use of our columas in furthering 
the success of the celebration on the occasion of 
which he speaks, we shall not demur. If however 
it ie a rule of the writer or of the party for whom 
he speaks to return kindness by insult, we shall 
govern our conduct; in future, accordingly.’ 


The above quotation and remarks appeared in the 
Lowell Courier of Saturday last. The Writer in the 
Liberator, in making out the report to whicii the editor 
alluded with some severity, was not aware of slander- 
ing, insulting, or showing ingratitude to any one, as 
has been represented. Mr. Schauler applies my re- 
marks to himself, and complains that they are not a 
proper return fur the free use of his columns, &c. 
Will be allow me to state that I was not aware of any 
notice liaving appéared in his paper other than the 
one inserted at the request of the Secretary of the 
Committee of Arrangements, which I supposed was 
paid for? nor did I know his columns were free for 
such noti¢es. But since the report was published, I 
have been informed that bis columns are free, and that 
Mr. Schauler did speak encouraging'y for the success 
of our picnic and celebration previous to the 1st of 
August ; for which friendliness thus far I hesitate not 
to say he deserves the thanks of abolitionists. Had I 
known this fact, E should have suspended that portion 
of the quotation which designates one individual. 

For right, H. W. FOSTER. 





Slaveholding Impudence and Ferocity. 
> The subjoined article is from the Philanthropist. 
The advertisement which is copied and commented 
on is the one that, in Connexion with the harangue 
of its slanderous author in the streets of Cincinnati, to 
a rabble as unprincipled and degraded as himself, 
originated the mob mentioned in our last. 


The following extraordinary advertisement ap- 
peared in two or three of our city papers, a few days 
since. The barbarian who advertises, is, we are 
told, a son-in-law of Deacon Johnson, of the First 
Baptist Church in this city. The little girl is about 
nine years old, and is represented as being a very 
intelligent, sprightly child. 

* KIDNAPPING. 
Réwarp will be paid for the retura of a MU- 
LATTO GIRL, named Lavinea, about 9 years of 


age, enticed away yesterday morning from the house 
of Mr. Hawkins, corner of 8th and Western Row. 


To the Abolitionists of Citicinnati : 

Lapirs ayy GentLemen—lI arrived here on Sun- 
day, on my way to Wheeling, accompanied by my 
wife, daughter, and the above girl. She has been 
enticed away from me, by a Negro Hanr.ot, one oF 
YOUR COADJUTORS, residing on Eighth-street. I never 
expect to see the child again, but I wish to show you 
what Goop you sometimes do for the poor negro. 

The girl's mother has been for a number of years 
my house-keeper, and L own the whole family, and 
never intended to part with them unless to make 
them free for their feithful services. The mother is 
very much attached to the girl, and it was with great 
difficulty that 1 got her to consent to let ber come 
with me. 

‘Fhe girl, I know, will not live without her mother, 
and I bave no doubt you will attempt to steal her and 
her other children also; that, I am determined you 
shall not accomplish. 

I cannot go home and meet the mother without her 
child, I therefore have instructed my attorney to send 
the family away from my house, and let no person 
know where they are; and if the girl is not found, to 
sell the family at a sacrifice, to any person who will 
take them to the interior; [ have likewise advised 
that the husband, who is a highly valuable servant, 
belonging to a merchant, be immediately renioved, 
until his wife and children are sold and sent away 
from him. So you see, ladies and gentlemen, what 
your philanthropy sometimes leads to. 

_ Yours, &e. D. P. SCANLAN, 

jy 27 of New-Orleans.’ 


The child was of course free, being brought here 


by her master—and she si exercised a right 
under wt ewe when she loft the service of hee 


phi 
ollined the Eittze racend te Wiaetiog Oe 

id fifty re for kidnapping. it 
was ¢ to stimulate the avetibe at a few 
wretched beings in this community. We have 
heard of one person who set out in hot haste for the 
eth tect it a fine chance to make fifty 














The Cincinnati Gazette and Cincinnati Chronicle 
both came out in strong condemnation of the adver- 
tisement, rebuking the author of it with spirit. He 
overshot his mark, and bas done a bad business for 
slaveholding in Cincinnati. : 

It is useless for us to comment on such an exhi- 
tion of savage cruelty. It only proves what we have 
always alleged about the horrible influgnces of sla- 
very. , 


x 





Anti-Slavery Conventions in Ohio’ 

In conjunction witli the Aimericad Anti-Slavery 
Society, the Ohio American Anti-Slavery Society 
will commence a series of Conventions at Jefferson, 
Ashtabula County, 6n Priday, the Ith of August, at 
1, P. M. to continue through the next day. 


At Massillon, Stark County,on Monday, the 1st of 
August, to continue two days. __ 

At Utica, Licking County, on Monday, the 28th of 
August, to continue two days. 

Each of these, except the firstyto commence at 9, 
A. M. and to be attended by James Monroe of Con- 
necticut, Charles L, Remond of Massachusetts, Jacob’ 
Ferris of New-York, and John O. Wattlew of Ohio, 

A second series will commence at Cleeveland, 
Ohio, on Friday, August Lth, at 1, P. M. and con- 
tinue through the next day. 

At Mansfield, Richland County, on Tuesday, the 
22d—two days. ; 

At Woodberry, Delaware, on Friday, the 25th— 
two days. 

At ies Plain, Clark County, on Wednesday, the 
30th—two days. 

All of this second series except the first, to eom- 
mence at 9, A. M. and to be attended by John A. 
Collins and George Bradburn of Massachusetts, Fred- 
erick Douglass, late of ———, in the Imnd of buman’ 
chattels, where he is still claimed as * property. 

Let all who love liberty—who sympathize with the 
bondman in his degradation—be aroused to attend 
these Conventions, and let every abolitionist resolve 
to take two of his pro-slavery neighbors with him to 
hear the gospel of tiberty proclaimed. } 

On Monday, the 4th of September, the first anni- 
versary of the Ohio American Anti-Slavery Society 
will convene at 9 o’clock, A. M. in Liberty Hall, 
at Oakland, Clinton County, On this occasion we 
shall probably have present all the speakers who 
attend both these series of Conventions, besides our 
own Morris, and Lewis, and Chase, and Thomas, 
with Dr. Bailey, and our friends generally, who are 
active in the Ohio Society. We wish to see our 
friends come up by the th d,to It upon what 
next is to be done in our mioral warfare. From Oak- 
jand our Eastern friends will probably pass into Indi- 
ana, and hold Conventions there—returning again 
through the southern part of this State, and holding 
meetings on their way to Pennsylvania. 

It is to be hoped these teil-worn and slavery-sear- 
red champions of freedum will receive a cordial wel- 
come, and such assistance in conveying them from 
one meeting to the next, as is befitting Westerm hos- 
pitality. ; ‘ 

By order of the Executive Committee of the Ohio 
A. 8. Society, A. ROOKE, Sec. 


The Great Indian Council.—We copy the follow- 
ing from the St. Louis New Era, of the 26th ulti- 
mo :— 

‘We learn from the Van Buren (Ark.) Intelligen- 
cer of the 14th, that the great Indian’ council at ‘Tah- 
le-quah, in the Cherokee nation, closed its delibera- 
tions on the 3d inst. Delegates from the Cherokee, 
Creek, Chickasaw, Delaware, Shawnee, ,Piankasha, 
Wea, Osage, Seneca, Stockbridge, Ottawa, Chippewa, 
Peoria, Witchetah, Pottowatomie and Seminole tribes, 
were present. The result of their deliberations was 
a compact, binding upon each nation, party thereto, 
embracing the following: objects: To maintain peace 
and friendship among each other. To abstain from 
retaliation for offences committed by individuals. To 
provide for the improvement of their people in agri- 
culture, manufactures, and other arts of peace. That 
no nation, party to this compact, shall, without 
the consent of the whole, sell, cede, or in any 
manner alienate to the United States any part of 
their present territory. ‘Po provide for the panish- 
ment of crimes committed by the citizens of one na- 
tion upon the citizens of another. 'To admit the cit- 
izens of ope nation to citizenship in any other nation, 
party to the compact. To endeavor to suppress the 
use of ardent spirits within the limits of their respec- 
tive nations; and to prolifbit its introduction by the 
citizens of one nation inte the territory of another.’ 


Dreadful Accident.—We have stopped the press to 
record a dreadful accident on the read this morhing 
at 3 o'clock, about two miles above Reading. One 
train of cars laden with coal, and the other empty, 
came in collision, breaking and mashing into frag- 
ments one, and injuring another, killing two men and 
sadly wounding five or six others who were on the 
train. The hands of the train coming down the road 
escaped uninjured by leaping, but the train from 
Keading, being much lighter, was completely de- 
stroyed. We repaired to the dreadful scene at day- 
break, and such a mass of ruins we never looked up- 
on before. The hands were just tuking out the man- 
gied body of Mr..Geo. Hackman, who was instantly 

illed, and shortly afterwards, the dead body of Sam- 
uel Fornwalt was drawn from the wreck. Gottfried 
Fornwalt, his father, had one of his legs broken, and 
injured otherwise, so that he is not likely to recover; 
Samuel Shultz had several! ribs broken, and Conrad 
Fegar, Jr. wes also badly wounded. Damage must 


be i eading D 

















at. 


The N. O. Courier of the 26th ult. says:—‘ We 
have been informed by the Secretary of the Charit 
Hospital, that there are now in that institution 4 
eager under treatment. This is the greatest num- 

er of sick that have been admitted into it at any one 
time since its existence. Tlie highest number of ad- 
missions during the prevalence of an epidemic has 
never befure exceeded 406. 


An Important Fact in Mesmerism.—The Belfast 
Signal States, that a surgical operation was performed 
in that town on Sunday last, under the mesmerie in- 
fluence. A lady was thrown into a mesmeric state by 
Mr. P. P. Quimby, and a polypus extracted from her 
nose by Dr. Wheeluck, in the presence of several 
citizens, and the subject is reported to have given no 
signs of pain. 


The Supreme Court of Alabama has refused to re- 
verse ihe decision on the Perry county Circuit Court, 
tencing a mau d Jones to the Penitentiary for 
ten years for whipping one of his slaves to death 


NOTICES. 


NOTICE, 

A meeting of the Board of Managers of the Essex 
county Anti-Slavery Society, will be holden at the 
house of J. Kenney, 32 South-street, on Saturday, 
19th inst,, at half-past 2 o’clock, P, M. 

Object—To determine the time and place for hold 
ing the next meeting of the Society. 

A general and punctual attendance is solicited. 

a MARY P. KENNY, Secretary. 
Salem, Aug. 5, 1843. 

















ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR. 

A Fair will be held at Derby Hall, in Hingham, on 
weg ns Aug. 30th, the proveeds to be dppropria- 
ted to the benefit of the Massachusetts Anu-Slavery 
Society. Such articles as are usually found at a Fair 
will be offered for sale, including refreshments, cof- 
fee, ice-creams, &c. 

The Fair will be oper at 10 o'clock, A, M;, if the 
weather is favorable, if not, the first pleasant day ; 
and we earnestly request all who sympathise witlr the 
oppressed to aid us in our efforts in their betvalf. 

"Dencdens of any kind thankfully received. 
Marv W. Lincotn, 
Maria A. Sytvester, 
Mary L. Gakpwer, 


Marrua Spracug, 
Mary H. Lincety, 
Susan F. Wiper. 





A CALL FOR A NON-RESISTANCE CONVEN.- 
TION. 


The undersigned, inhabitants of the towm of Abing- 
ton, propose holding a Convention at the town-house 
in said town, on Tuesday, the 22d of August, at 9 
o'clock, A. M., to take into consideration the inviola- 
bility of human fife—a subject deeply interesting to 
us, and we believe strould be to the whole communi- 
ty. We hope to have an peg meeting,’ and 
ihe more so on account of the case Isaac Leavitt, 
who now lies under sentence of death in Plymouth 
County jail. 

e opposers of non t 
those who are halting between two opinions, are in- 





them. Come one, come all. 
The friends in Abington will do what can to 
make the people from abroad cumfortable aod happy 


ey BRIGHAM, 
JOHN WOUDBURY, 
SOLOMON 


Abington, Aug. 1st, 1843. 
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From the Liverpool Albion. 
LINES. 
*Tis guilt to pass the suffering poor 
When fainting for our aid; 
To spurn the suppliant from our door 
Whose labor is unpaid ! 
Tis guilt to hoard a treasur'd store, 
Purchas d by wrongs and tears ; 
To hear the famished man iniplore, 
Yet mock his pains and fears. 


Tis guilt on this bright earth to gaze 
Ungratefully and cold; 

Yet more to blight the fertile face 
Of all that we behold! 

For bright green fields that God has given 
To place a desert there ; 

And then in insult charge on Heaven 
That region of despair! 


"Tis guilt to rob the orphan'd onc ; 
'To mock the widow's wo ; 

To sit upon a haughty throne, 
And laugh when tears do flow ; 

To tax the land, till burden'd down, 
The people bend and weep, 

Then turn away from every groan, 
And lordly revels keep. 


"Tis guilt to lead the innocent 
To evil and to sin, 

To bribe them down that dark descent 
Where countless toes begin ; 

To think all life must minister 
To luxury and pride, 

And live in state without a fear, 
Whatever woes betide. 


But there’s a deeper guilt than this, 

Of deadlier, darker fame, 
Which makes the life’s warm current freeze 

With an indignant shame: 

It is to crush the liberties 
Oi a whole people's trust! 

And view unmov'd their agonies 
When struggling in the dust. 


It is degrading, chains to place 
On a vast nation’s pride; 
That freedom from the earth to chase 
For which the good have died! 
Shades of the tried and virtuous few, 
Look from your bright abode! 
That cause to which ye clung so true, 
Now under foot ia trod. 


Vain were your prayers, your tears, your pains, 
Your blood was vainly pour'd ; 

For shame your country's council stains 
The dungeon and the sword ! 


From the Russian Anthology. 

THE RICH MAN AND THE POOR MAN. 
So goes the world ;—if wealthy, you may call 
This friend, that brother ;—friends nd brothers all : 
Though you are worthless witless—never mind it; 
You may have been a stable boy—what then? 
*T is wealth, good Sir, makes honurable men. 
You sevk respect, no doubt, and you will find it. 


But if you are poor, heaven help you! though your 
sire : 

Had royal blood within bim, and though you 

Possess the intellect of angels too, 

"T is all in vain ;—the world will ne'er inquire 

On such a score :—Why should it take the pains ? 

"T is easier to weigh purses, sure, than brains. 


I once saw a poot fellow, keen and clever, 
Witty and wise ;—he paid a man a visit, 
And no one noticed him, and no one ever 
Gave hima welcome. ‘Strange,’ cried J, ‘ whence 
is it?’ 

He walked on this side, then on that ; 

He tried to introduce a social chat; 
Now here, now there, in vain he tried ; 
Some formally and freezingly replied, 

And some 

Baid by their silence— Better stay at home.’ 


A rich man burst the door, 
As Cresus rich, I'm sure; 
He could not pride himself upon his wit, 
And as for wisdom, he had none of it ; 
He had what's better :—he had wealth. 
What a confusion !~all stand up erect— 
These crowd around to ask him of his health; 
These bow in honest duty and respect; 
And these arrange a sofa or a chair, 
And these conduct him there. 
‘ Allow me, Sir, the honor ;—then a bow 
Down to the earth—Is 't possible to show 
Meet gratitude fur sucit kind condescension ? 


The poor man hung his head, 
And to himself he said, 
* This is indeed beyond my comprehension : ’ 
They, looking round, 
One friendly face he found, 
And said— Pray, tell me why is wealth preferr'd 
To wisdom ? '—‘ That's a silly question, friend |’ 
Replied the other—t have you never heard, 
A man may lend his store 
Of gold or silver ore, 
But wisdom none can borrow, none can lend?’ 





From the Newark Daily Advertiser. 
FLOWERS. 


The flowers! the flowers! they smile on all, 
By cottage doorand princely ball; 

They brighten in the sunshine fair, 

And fill with sweets the midnight air ; » 
They spring in forests dark and old— 

On mountain-tops they brave the cold, 

And I have heard that Ocean blue 

Sweeps over flowers of matchless hue. 


And ever find they sweet employ, 
Those little messengers of joy— 
They glance along the shaded way 
Where oft the merry school-boys play, 
Half crushed in apron clean and neat, 
Out at the sides they love to peep; 
Or cushioned, kiss some rosy hand— 
The richest vase in all the land. 


The flowers! the flowers! are taught of God ; 
They blossomed where the Saviour trod, 

He saw them innocent and fair, 

Sustained by Heaven's unpurchased care, 

And to his pure and holy eyes, 

They more than equalled Syrian dyes; 

The Eastern monarch famed of old, 

In robes of purple wrought with gold, 

Must to the Lily of the field 

The glory of his vesture yield. 


From the Democratic Review. 





SONNET. 
BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 
Courage and pati ! el ts whereby 


My soul shall yet her citadel maintain, 
Baffled, perplexed, and struggling oft to fly, 
Far, far above the realm of wasting pain, 
Come with your still and banded vigor now, 
Fill my sad breast with energy divine, 
Stamp a firm thought upon my aching brow, 
Make my impulsive visions wholly thine ! 
Freeze my pent tears, chill all my tender dreams, 
Brace my weak heart in panoply sublime, 
Till dwelling only on thy martyr themes, 
And tarning from the richest lures of time, 
Love, like an iceberg of the polar deep, 
In adamantine rest is laid asleep ' 





From the Boston Courier. 
Night Scene in a Poor Man’s House. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


{t was in the middle of winter, on the night of 
the twenty-third of January, when the weather was 
miserably cold: it neither decidedly froze, nor did 
it thaw: but between the two it was cold and damp, 
and penetrated to the very bone, even of those who 
sat in carpeted rooms before large fires, and were 
warmly clad. It wason this evening thet the seven 
little children of David Baird, the weaver, stood 
huddled together in their small room, beside a small 
fire which was burning comfortlessly. The baby 
lay in a wooden cradle on the corner of the hearth. 
The fire, to be sure, gave some warmth, because it 
had boiled an iron pot full of potatoes, but it gave 
very little cheerfulness to the room. The mother 
had portioned out the evening meal—a few potatoes 
to each—and she now sat-down by the round table, 
lighting the farthing candle, and was preparing to 
do some little pieces of housewifery. 

‘ ‘May I stir the fire?’ asked David, the eldest 

oy. 
*No, no, replied the mother, ‘it burns away too 
fast if it is stirred.’ 

‘I wish we had a good fire!’ sighed Judith, the 
second girl. 

‘Bless me, said the mother, ‘it is a good fire! 
Why, there’s dame Grumby and her grandchild 
gone to bed because they have no fire at all.’ 

‘I should like some more salt to my potatoes, 
oid little Betsey ; ‘may I have some more, moth- 
er? 

‘There is none, child, she replied; ‘I put the 
last in the pot.’ 

‘O dear!’ cried out little Joey, ‘my feet are so 
bad! they get no better, mother, though I did beat 
them with holly, \ 

‘Poor thing!’ sighed the mother; ‘I wish you 
had better shoes.’ 

‘There’s a pair, said Joey, briskly, ‘at Timmy 
Nixon’s, for fourteen pence.’ : 

‘Fourteen pence!’ repeated the mother; ‘it 
would take a long time to get fourteen pence.’ 

‘Mat Willis begged a pair of nice warm boots,’ 
replied Joey, exultingly. 

‘We will not beg,’ said the mother, ‘if we can 
help it—let me see the shoes ;’ and Joey put one of 
his frost-bitten feet on his mother’s knee. 

‘Bless thee! poor lad,’ said the mother, ‘thou 
shalt not go to work again till it is warmer.’ 

‘Mother,’ interrupted little Susan, ‘may [ have 
some imore ?’ 

‘There is no more,’ said she, ‘ but { have a whole 
loaf yet.’ 

‘ Oh dear, oh dear, how nice!’ cried the children, 
clapping their hands; ‘and give Joey the botiom 
crust,’ said one, ‘ because of his poor feet.’ 

‘ And give me a big bit, cried Susan, holding out 
a little fat hand. : 

The mother divided the loaf, setting aside a 
piece for her husband ; and presently the husband 
came. 

‘Tt rains, and is very cold, said he, shivering. 

‘Please God, rejoined the mother, ‘it will be 
warmer after the rain, 

David Baird was a tall, thin man, with an uneasy 
look—not that he had any fresh cause of uneasiness 
—his wages had not been lowered ; his hours of !a- 
bor had not been increased; nor had he quarrelled 
with his master: but the life of a poor man isan un- 
easy !ife—a life of care, weariness, and never-end- 
ing anxieties. What wonder, then, if his face have 
a joyless look ? 

The children made room for their father by the 
fire; Susan and Neddy placed themselves between 
his knees, and his wife handed him the portion of 
supper which had been set aside for him. 

Mary, the eldest girl, was sitting on a box, feed- 
ing the squirrel with the bread which her mother 
had given her—she was very happy, and kissed the 
squirrel many times ; Judith was sitting beside her, 
and David held the cap out of which the squirrel 
drank. 

‘ Nobody has enquired after the squirrel, said the 
father, looking at them. 

‘No, replied Mary, ‘and I hope nobody will.’ 

‘They will not now,’ said the younger David, ‘ for 
it is three months since we found it.’ 

‘We might sell it for half a crown,’ said the fa- 
ther; Mary looked frightened, and held the squirrel 
to her bosom.” 

‘Joey’s feet are very bad,” remarked the moth- 


er. 
‘ And that doctor’s bill has not been paid,’ said the 


father— seventeen shillings and six-pence.’ : 

‘"T'is more money than we can get in a week, 
sighed the mother. 3 : 

“T go round by the back lane, to avoid passing the 
door, said the father, and he asked me for it three 
times.’ 

‘We will get it paid in the summer,’ rejoined the 
mother, hopefully ; ‘but coals are raised, and bread, 
they say, will rise before the week is out.’ 

“Lord help us!’ exclaimed the father, internal- 


"Mary, fetch the other candle,’ cried the mother, 

as the farthing candle burnt low in the stick and 
rent. 

‘ There is not one,’ replied Mary ; ‘ we burnt out 
the other last night.’ : 

‘Have you a farthing, David?’ asked the wife. 

‘ Not one,’ replied he rather hastily. 

‘Nor have we one in the house, said the wife; I 
paid all we had for bread.’ 

‘Stir up the fire, then, said David. 

‘ Nay,’ rejoined the wife, ‘coals are raised.’ 

‘Lord help us!’ again sighed David, and two of 
‘he children began coughing. ‘Those children’s 
:oughs are not better, remarked the father, some- 
vhat impatiently. And the baby woke—so did Bet- 
ey, who had fallen asleep on the floor unobserved, 
crying, ‘I am so cold, father ! I am so cold!’ 

‘Go to bed with her, Mary,’ said the mother, ‘ for 
vou were up betimes, this morning, washing—-pull 
ip your clothes on the bed, and keep her warm.’ 

Mary went into the little dark chamber to bed 
with her sister, and her mother tried to hush the 
srying infant. 

David was distracted. He was cold, hungry, 
weary and in gloom. Eight children whom he loved 
were about him, and he Sim oe of them only as 
born to poverty and care, like himself—he felt un- 
happy, and grew almost angry as the baby contin- 
ued to cry. 

Cheer up, David, honest man! there is that com- 
ing even now—coming within three streets length 
of thee—which will raise thee above want forever! 
Cheer up! this is the Jast hour any of you shall 
want fire; the last hour you shall want for candle- 
light. Thou shalt keep thy squirrel, Mary! Betsey, 
thou shal! have blankets to warm thee! The doc- 
tor’s bill shall be paid—nor Baird, shalt thou ever 
again skulk by backways to work to avoid an im- 
portunate creditor. Joey, thou shalt turn the wheel 
no longer—thy feet shall get well in woollen stock- 
ings, and warm shoes at five shillings a pair! You 
shal] no more want to sell potatoes, nor shall Susan 
go short again of her supper! But of this, ull this, 
as yet, you know nothing about the relief—and such 
eplendid relief, too, that even now 18 approaching 
your door! Wail, little baby, and thou wilt—nurse 
thy poor tingling feet, Joey, >y the fire! and muse 
in eadness on thy poverty, David Baird, yet for a 
few moments longer, it can do no harm, for the 
good news is even now turning the corner of your 
street! 

Knock, knock, knock! David starts from his re- 
verie. 

‘Some one is at the door!’ said the wife, and up 
iumped little David. ‘If it is neighbor Wood come 
to borrow some meal, you can get her a cu full, 
added the mother, as the knock was repeated more 
Justily. 

Se ame David Baird, and thinking of the doc- 
tor’s bill, opened the door reluctantly. , 

“Are you David Baird ?’ asked the letter-carrier, 
who had knocked. 

*1I am,’ said David. 

‘This, then, is for you ; and there are twenty- 
two pence to pay on it,’ said the man, holding forth 
a large letter. «a 

‘It is a sammons!’ cried the wife in dismay ; ‘for 
what is David Baird sommoned?’ and she rushed to 
the door, with the baby in her arms. 

“It is not for me, said David, half glad to escape 
his liability to pay the two-and-twenty pence. 

‘But are you not David Baird, the weaver ?’ 

*T am,’ said David. . 

‘Then, continued the letter-carrier, ‘ 
twenty-two pence, and 4 it is not Ding 
turn you the money at the post-office. 

‘Twenty-two pence!’ repeated David, ashamed 
to confess his poverty. ; - 

‘One shilling ten pence!’ said the wife ; ‘ we haye 
not so much money by us, man. A 

‘Light a candle, said the letter-carrier, bursting 
into the house, ‘and hunt up what you have.’ 

David was pushed to the extremity. 

‘We have none, said he; ‘ we have no money to 


y me the 
y will re- 


buy a candle!’ } 

‘Lord bless me,’ said the letter carrier, and gave 
David the younger four-pence to fetch half a pound 
of candles. David and his wife knew not what to 
think, and the letter man shook the wet from his hat. 
In a few moments the candles came, and the letter 
was put into David’s hand. 

‘Open it, can’t you ?’ said the letter man. 

‘Is it for me?’ inquired David again. 

‘It is” replied the other, impatiently; ‘what a 
fuss is here about opening a letter.’ 

‘ What is this,’ exclaimed David, taking out a bill 
for one hundred pounds. 

‘O!” sighed the wife, ‘if after all it should not 
be for us! But read the letter, David ;’ and David 
read it ,— 


* Sin,—You, David Baird, the weaver of ,and 
son of the late David Baird of Marden-on-Wear, lin- 
eal destenlant of Sir David Baird, Monkshaughton 
Castle, county of York, and sole heir to Sir Peter 
Baird, of Monkshaunghton, aforesaid, lately deceased, 
are requested to meet Mr. Dennis, solicitor, of York, 
as soon, afier the receipt of this, as possible. It will 
be necessary for you to bring your family with you; 
and to cover travelling expenses, you will receive en- 
closed a bill for one hundred pounds, papable at 
sight. 

1 have the honor to be, Sir, your humble servant, 

J. Souru for M. Dexnis.’ 


‘Sure enough,’ said David, ‘ David Baird, of Mar- 
den-on-Wear, was my father.’ 

*O, O, O!’ chuckled out little David, as he hop- 
ped about behind the group, ‘a hundred pounds and 
a castle.’ 

‘Heaven be praised!’ ejaculated the wife, while 
she hugged the baby in her arms. 

‘And,’ continued David, ‘the great Sir David 
Baird was our ancestor, but we never looked for 
anything from that quarter.’ 

‘Then the letter is for you?’ asked the man. 

‘It is. Please Heaven to make us thankful for it” 
said David, seriously; Sut hesitated he, ‘you want 
that money.’ 

‘ No,’ said the letter-carrier, going out. ‘I'll call 
for that to-morrow.’ 

‘ Bolt the door after the man ; this money requires 
safe keeping.’ 

‘Mend the fire!’ said the mother; and her son 
David put on the shovel full of coals, and stirred up 
the ashes. 

‘Kiss me, my children!’ exclaimed the father 
with emotion ; ‘kiss me, and bless God, for we shall 
never want bread again!’ 

‘Ts the house on fire ?? screamed Mary, at the top 
of the stairs, ‘ for there is such a blaze!’ 

‘We are burning a mould candle!’ said Judith, 
‘and such a big fire!’ 

‘Come here, Mary, said the father; and Mary 
slipped down stairs wrapped in an old cloak. 

‘Father’s a rich man!—we’re all rich—and shall 
live in a grand castle! laughed out young David. 

‘ We shall have coats, and blankets, and stockings 
and shoes!’ cried little Joey, all alert, yet still re- 
membering his frost-bitten feet. 

‘We shall have beef, and plum-pudding!’ aid 





usan. 

‘We shall have rice-pudding every day!’ cred 
Neddy. : 

David Baird was again distracted ; but how differ- 
ent were his feelings ; he could have done a the u- 
sand extravagant things—he could have laughed, 
cried, sung, leaped about, nay, rolled on the floor for 
joy; but he did none of these—he sat calm, and 
looked almost grave. At length he said— Wife, 
send the children to bed, and let us talk over this 
good fortune together.’ 

‘You shall have your Sunday clothes on to-mor- 
row,’ said the happy mother, as she sent them up 
stairs. ‘I'o bed they went, and after awhile laughed 
themselves to sleep. The father and mother smiled 
and wept by turns, but did not sleep that night. 





A Hen anv Kirrexs. An Extraordinary Fact. 
—A few weeks ago, I was at the residence of Mr. 
Barney, pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Seekonk, Mass. He invited me into a little shed, 
and there showed me a very extraordinary pag 5 
of animal instinct. It was a hen bringing up a lit- 
ter of four kittens. In all respects, so far as they 
could receive it, she gave them the same attention 
as she would her own brood. She scratehed ver- 
min and other things for them ; called them to par- 
take; she clucked for them, and brooded over them 
night and day, as they had need. It is true, they 
could not enjoy the food thus offered to them, neither 
could they follow her in her wanderings as chickens 


would do. 

The little things lived as do other kittens, by 
euvhing thes seal mother puss. They obtained this 
privilege by the assistance of friends, or in the oc- 
casional abseace of the hen. When the hen was 
present, puss could not come nigh her kittens, for 
though she was much stronger than the hen, yet she 
shrunk, as many larger animals do, from her noisy 
threats. 

Occasionally, in the absence of the hen, puss 
would come and steal her kittens, and carry 
them by the neck to another place, to oversee them 
herself. But very soon the hen would find them, 
and take possession of them as before. 

You are doubtless all inquiring how this happened. 
Iasked the same question, and was told that puss 
had her nest near the hen while she was sitting 
upon her own eggs. When the cat first left her 
kittens alone, the hen hearing their infant voices, 
probably supposed them to be her own. She there- 
fore left the nest, with her eggs unhatched, and 
took possession of the nest of kittens. Having first 
pitied, she next loved them, and continued to watch 
for their welfare. 





A good story is told of a Yankee anda certain 
limb of the law, of whom he sought advice in some 
difficulty. The Yankee laid down his five dollars 
upon the table, and proposed his question. The 
lawyer laying down the Revised Statutes, let drop 
a remark upon the cheapness of the book, saying: 

*I gave but two dollars and forty cents for this 
large book !’ 

‘And does it contain the Jaw applicable to my 
case ?’ inquired the Yankee. 

‘Certainly, replied the unsuspecting lawyer, ‘I'll 
find it ina minute.’ 

‘On the whole,’ said the Yankee, coolly pocketin 
the bank note he had laid out, ‘on the whole, Sir, 
guess you need’nt take the trouble. It will be 
cheaper for me to buy the book and hunt it up for 
myself!’ 





Casvaxtirs, Murpers, &c., iy Four Montas.— 
Some reader of the New-York papers kept an ac- 
count of casualties, &c. chronicled therein, which 
took place in the United States during the first 
four months of the present year, which he publish- 
ed. A correspondent of the United States Gazette 
has taken up the subject, and added thereto to those 
which have come under his notice since, from read- 
ing the multitude of newspapers from almost every 
State in the Union, viz.a record from January to 
July, 1843. 

‘Six hundred and twenty-eight houses and stores 
burnt, with a part of their contents, estimated at 
three millions of dollars. 

Nine hundred and fifty accidental deaths, about 
one-half drowned, most of which occurred on the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and on the Jakes. A 
portion were emigrants going to the far West. 

Two hundred and fifteen murders, by guns, pis- 
tols, bowie-knives, &c. 

Fifty-six by fire-arms imprudently handled. 

Forty-five by clothes taking fire. 

Forty-six by lightning. . 

Forty-three by falls from horses, upsetting of car- 
riages, &c. ‘& 

"Bighty-ix by suicide!!!” 





Ireland.—At a meeting of the Repeal Association, 
held in Dublin on the 11th ult.— 


Mr. T. Steele, in commenting upon a letter he re- 
ceived from America, observed that it was perfectly 
clear that a defensive, not an offensive treaty—and 
he solemnly made that distinction—that a defensive 
treaty as virtually existed at present between Ireland 
and America as if it were signed by the American 
ambassador. 

Mr. O'Connell said he stood upon what he had said 
a few days ago respecting America. There was no 
treaty, and would be none between Ireland and 
America. 

Mr. Steele.—Hear, hear ! 


EXTRAORDINARY NOTICE OF MOTION. 


Mr. O'Connell gave notice for the next day of 
meeting, that in consequence of the dismissal of the 
Repeal magistrates by the governwent, he would 
move, in pursuance of the practice followed in the 
Catholic Association, ‘that they would adopt mea- 
sures for the appointment in each district of arbitra- 
tors, instead of going, as heretofore, to hostile petty 
sessions courts, and paying fees tothe clerks i 
oted magistrates, and that the association would have 


I said ‘ virtually.” 








legal instruments prepared authorizing the persons to 
on as arbitrators.” (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 
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ITEMS. 

Horrible Outrage in Indiana.—We copy the fol- 
lowing from the Wilmington (la.) Whig :—On Thars- 
day last, a manin Aurora, by the name of Porter, 
went inte the edge of Ripley county, under the pre- 
tence of employing a girl to do his housework. He 
tound a young lady who accepted his offers and _pro- 
positions; and she, in company with him, started for 
Aurora, each ona horse. As soon as daylight began 
to disappear, and when about half wey from the girl s 
father’s to Aurora, Porter began to make undue 
advances upon the girl, which she resisted with wo- 
man-like courage. Finding all exertions about to 

rove in vain, he, in all the fury of a demon, dragged 
os from her horse, and beat her until she was sense- 
less, and gratified his hellish desires. Then he made 
the girl swear a most solemn oath, under the penalty 
of instant death, that she never would reveal any thing 
that had taken place. Porter then dallied away the 
time, and arrived at his house about one o'clock in the 
morning, where the young girl (about 17 years of age) 
went to bed, and remained until daylight, when she 
arose and went toa friend, whom she happened to 
have living in the village, and related what had hap- 

ened. , 

Her friend immediately went before Justice Emrie, 
and had a State writ issued for the arrest of Porter, 
who, by this time, found out what was going on, and 
fled to the woods. He was, however, captured during 
the day, underwent an examination, and was recog- 
nized to appear at the next term of the Circuit Court, 
in the sum of $2500; and for want of bail was lodged 
into prison. 

It is well enough to mention here that this same 
individual was under $500 bonds to appear at the 
next term of the Circuit Court of Switzerland county 
for a similar offence, perpetrated upon a widow wo- 
man, some months ago, in Aurora. 


Shooting.—We copy the following from the Owens- 
borough (Kentucky) Bulletin of the 28th ult: 

*An unfortunate affair occurred, afew miles from 
town, on Friday last. A Mr. Sutton shot a Mr. Sams, 
the ball entering the left breast over the nipple, and 

assing through, lodged against the shoulder blade. 

he particulars of the affair are thus given by Mr. W. 
T. Sharp, on the examination before B. Duncan and 
B. Hawes, Esqs. : 

*1 was sitting on my horse, (says Mr. Sharp,) talk- 
ing wit Sams, when Sutton came out of a lane close 
by, with an axe on his shoulder, and passed by us. 
Sams jumped on his horse and rode past or round 
Sutton, got off and hitched his horse to the fence, 
picked up a club about fourteen inches long, and as 
big as a chair-post, and started to meet Sutton, who 
immediately turned, and was followed by Sams some 
distance, Sutton telling Sams to ‘ keep off,’ and Sams 
calling on Sutton to stop and ‘talk it over,’ Sutton, after 
being followed some distance by Sams, turned round 
and told him te come no further, as he should stand 
still and defend himself. Sams continued pressing 
up, when Sutton again started off, and called on me to 
know if I did not see a knife in Sams’ hands. I re- 
plied I did not, and immediately <utton fired and ran, 
and Sams followed him some fifteen or twenty steps, 
when he stopped; and I went up and helped him 
home. 

Other witnesses were examined, corroborating the 
above. After mature deliberation, the magistrates 
required Sutton to give bail in the sum of $250 for 
his appearance at court in October next, which he 
did, and was discharged. 

P. 8. Since writing the above, we have been in-/ 
formed that, just as the examination of Sutton was 
closed, information was received of a knife—a very 
Jarge one—having been found near the spot where 
Sams stood when shot. The knife, it is said, was 
identified as belonging to Sams.’ 


A Dastardly Outrage.—-The venerable Judge 
Thompson, of Indiana, is now holding Court in New- 
Albany. Yesterday, as he was going from his dinner 
to Court, Gen. Burnett, the Locofoco Postmaster, who 
had been cursing him through the streets all the 
morning, approached him in apparent friendship, and 
persuaded him to step into a house. As soon as the 
Judge crossed the threshhold, Gen. B. and his ac- 
complices commenced a political conversation with 
him. Kent, the Locofoco editor, asked him whether 
there had not been more whigs than democrats natu- 
ralized in his Court. The Judge replied that there 
had not. Kent called him ‘a damned old liar.’ The 
Judge, who is sixty years old, clenched his fist indig- 
nantly, and remarked that he ‘took such language 
from no man.’ Thereupon General Burnett and 
another Locofoco leaped upon the sexagenarian and 
held him fast, while Kent, a young man of thirty, 
mauled him mercilessly with his fists. Kent was af- 
terwards hunted for by men who know how to deal 
with such scoundrels, but he could not be found. 
Some of the best citizens of Albany were determined 
to do him justice last night. He deserved to be 
caugh, and held under water as long as a bubble 
came to the surface to tell that his stinking breath 
lingered in his nostrils. —Louisville Journal. 

[Gen. Burnett denies the correctness of the above 
statement. The affair is undergoing a judicial inves- 
tigation.] 


Arkansas Doings.—The last number of the Van 
Buren (Ark.) Intelligencer has the following : 
_ *An affray took place at Mr. S. Fine’s, in Wash- 
ington county, about 8 o'clock on the night of the 10th 
inst. between General Allen Wood and Thomas 
Bridgewood, which resulted in Bridgewood being shot 
by the General. It appears that Bridgewood had 
stopped at Mr. Fine’s to get his supper—his horse was 
tied to the fence, when Gen. Wood rode up and in- 
quired for a carriage driven by Norman, on his way 
to Missouri. When General Wood inquired for the 
carriage, Bridgewood jumped from the fence into the 
big road, caught the General’s horse by the bridle, 
and bursted to cap of his pistol when within a few 
inches of the General's head ; at the same time say- 
ing, ‘ You are the d——d rascal.’ The General at- 
tem pted to draw his pistol from the hostler, when 
Bridgewood caught it. The General then drew his 
other pistol, when Bridgewood ran into the bushes, 
putanother cap on his pistol, returned, and bursted 
the second cap at the General. Whereupon the Gen- 
eral fired his pistol, and shot him in the groin; the 
ball ranging round. The next morning the General 
returned to Fayetteville, and gave himself up to the 
sheriff. The matter was investigated by justices 
Botsford, Newman and Custa, when the General was 
discharged.’ 


A Wedding Party Poisoned.—The Elima Gazette 
gives the following account of an occurrence which 
took place at Southport, to the great peril of nearly 
25 persons :— 

In preparing the cake for the wedding of Mr. Dal- 
rample, an article called sugar-sand was procured ia 
this village, for the purpose of putting on the top of 
the cake. This sand appears to have been made of a 
new article of paint called French green, instead of 
another green in use, b it was much 
prettier, but which appears to be much more poison- 
ous. The confectioner knew, that, like all other 
greens, it contained some poison, but supposed it not 
sufficient tu injure any-one, unless taken too freely. 
The base of the French green, so called, is supposed 





The Fugitive Slave Case—Theo negro, whose case 
we referred to yesterday, was, after the decision on 
Tuesday, iv Princeton, ironed and put in a wagon to 
be taken off. He, however, jumped out, and some 
attempt was made to rescue him, which was unsuc- 
cessful. In the fracas that ensued, some of the stu- 
dents at Princeton college from the South took part, 
and dirks and knives were drawn. The matter was 
finally settled by the purchase of the freedom of the 
poor negro. A lady advanced $500 to buy his free- 

om, and another citizen of Princeton agreed to pay 
the master the balance of his demand, which was 
about $100 Tho negro agreed to serve the lady five 
years, at the rate of $100 a year, in consideration of 
the $500 she advanced for him.—Philadelphia Gaz. 
Saturday. 


Strange Encounter.—We learn from a gentleman of 
this city thatya few days ago, a cat which had often 
caught birds, mice, &c., was seen emerging from un- 
der a house, with asnake about a foot in length in 
her mouth, with which she sported some time, toss- 
ing it with her mouth, laying it down, putting her 
paw upon it, &c.; at length, wearied of her play, 
she put the head of his snakesbip in her mouth, and 
had scarce closed ier jaws upon it, when she made a 
sudden spring into the air, alighted om the ground, 
rolled and tossed about apparently in great agony, 
for several minutes, the saliva running from her mouth, 
accompanied by symptoms of madness, when bot 
snake and cat were killed by those who had witnesse: 
the exciting conflict, The snake appeared to be a vi- 
per, and had probably retained sufficient life during 
the rough usage it received to give its antagonist a 
deadly wound in the mouth.—Pitisburg Spirit of the 
Age. 


Death by a Rattlesnake —The Carbou county Tran- 
script says: On Tuesday the 22d ult. Luther Yarring- 
ton, aged three and a half years, while playing near a 
hencoop, at the Lehigh Water Gap, thrnst his hand 
into the enclosure, and was bitten between his thumb 
and first finger of his right hand; but the reason of 
his crying was not known ontil the swelling induced 
suspicion—the coop was examined, and a rattlesnake 
found and killed. ‘The child died two days after from 
the effects of the poison, which had swollen to burst- 
ing his limbs and body. 


Bitten by a Saake.—We understand that while the 
man who has charge of the snakes in the menagerie, 
was exhibiting them yesterday afternoon, and while 
they were coiled around his neck, one of them struck 
his fangs into his cheek and tore the flesh considera- 
bly. He immediately threw off his horrible load, and 
appeared anxious for his own safety, The snakes are 
of the Annaconda and Boa Consttictor species. "Their 
bite, we learn, is not poisonous.— Lowell Courier. 


A New Test of Acceptance.—Judge Colquet, of Geor- 
gia, acted, a few years since, as General of the Mili- 
tia, Judge of the Circuit Court, Senator in the State 
Legislature, and clergyman of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church, The Boston American says he acquitted 
himself in all these capacities to the satisfaction of 


his constituents, and, it has no doubt, to the ptance 
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of his God—as is evinced by his continued and al- 
most unbounded popularity! It strikes us that this is 
a non sequitur. 


Canadian Exiles Recalled.—It is with a feeling of 
pleasure that we are bled to an the free 
pardon of Dr. Rolph, Dr. Duncombe, and John Mont- 
gomery, Esq.—three of the most prominent patriots 
of ’37, and since that time residents of this city. To 
Mr. Montgomery, this oblivion of past transactions 
must prove most welcome, as it will bring within his 
reach a valuable property, out of which he has real- 
ized little or nothing since his arrest on the breaking 
out of the Canada war. How the other gentlemen 
were peculiarly situated, we know not, nor how anx- 
ious they may be to avail themselves of the act of 
oblivion. They have all borne themselves like gen- 
tlemen since resident among us, and whether they 
return or remain, have our best wishes fur their pros- 
perity and happiness.—Rochester Adv. 





Money easy.—The banks in Boston have poe 
eight miilions in specie on hand at this time—a mue 
larger amount than ever before. For several years 
past the average amount of specie on hand has been 
about three and a half millions. Money can now be 
had on the hypothecation of prime securities for 31-2 
per cent. per annum, on demand, or on four or six 
months. 


Brain, the Belgian giant, who appeared some years 
back at Paris in the melo-drama of Goliath, has just 
terminated, says the Moniteur Parisien, his career 
most unexpectedly. He was living retired near Spa, 
and, happening to go there during a fete, he was seen 
by an Englishman of great stature and strength, and 
was challenged by him to see whizh was the better 
man at boxing. The giant accepted the challenge, 
but on the morning of the contest he was found dead 
in his bed, from the rupture of an aneurism. He was 
only 36 years of age. 


Somnambulism.—On Monday morning last about 
2 o’clock,a Mr. Webster, a man about 30 years of 
age, a shoemaker in the employ of Mr. Samuel Fair- 
banks, in this village, who occupied a room in the 3d 
story of the building as a sleeping apartment, arose in 
his sleep, dressed himself, and in attempting to de- 
scend a flight of stairs on the outside of the building, 
fell to the ground—fracturing his skull badly, and par- 
tially injuring one limb. He was trepanned by Drs. 
Blom and Crawe, and hopes are entertained of his re- 
covery —Watertown (N. Y.) Journal. 


THE REFORMER. 


Devoted to Temperance, Anti-Slavery, Moral Re- 
form, Peace, Health Reform, Christian Union, 
Christian Retrenchment, Female Elevation, Gener- 
al Education, Parental Reform, Professional Reform, 
National Reform. 

James A. Tuome, anv W. B Orvis, Editors. 
PUBLISHED BY A REFORM ASSOCIATION,* 
Self-Denial, Unreserved Devotion to God, Abounding 
in Works of Faith and Labors of Love. Sanc- 
tification of the Church, Conversion 
of the World. The Glory of God. 

‘Be ye holy, for I am holy.’ ‘Be fiiled with the 
Spirit.’ 

Free Discussion in the Spirit of Christ, Baptism of the 
Holy Ghost, God's Kingdom within. 


HE above Association of Friends of General Re- 
form, purpose publishing a periodical, entitled 
‘Tae Rerormen,’ advocating the various branches of 
Christian enterprise in their connection and mutual 
relations, as their importance and varying prominence 
may seem to d d. It is est d very desirable 
that the various reforms of the age should be dispas- 
sionately discussed, ina meck and Chiristian spirit, 
free from that carping and rancor, that railing and 
calumpy, crimination and recrimination, which so 
poison and embitter many of the periodicals of the 
present day. 
Moreover, it is deemed highly desirable that a 
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to be arseniate of copper, which is highly 
We understand that all who partook of the cake, were 
more or less affected, some very seriously, though we 
believe all are recovering. 


Horrible Cruelty.—A late English paper states, that 
the commanding officer of a Portuguese vessel! of war 
on the African station, has been brought to Lisbon to 
be tried for flogging a seaman to death, having given 
him no fewer than two thousand three hundred lash- 
es. 


An Official Affair—We find the following in the 
St. Louis Republican of the 26th ult: 

* We understand that one of the young men in the 
post-office, yesterday, attempted to flatten the probos: 
cis of the surveyor-general for his insolent imperti- 
nance. When the parties both got outside the build- 
ing, Reed threatened to tell his mother if the clerk 
struck him.’ ; 


The New-Orleans Republican of the 15th instant. 
says a negro, a slave, was killed by one Philip Ca- 
nales, in Music-street, third Municipality, day before 
yesterday. He was beaten about the head with a 
double-barrelled gun, until he expired. Canales then 
repaired to the Guard-house and gave himself up to 
the police. 

The Late Fire in Sandwich Woods.—The Yarmouth 
Register says that the extent of land burned over at 
this fire has been estimated at from thirty-five to fort 
thousand acres; that about half of this was welke 
— and very valuable, but the rest was of little 
value. 


It is stated by the Philadelphia Times, that Mr. 
Cushing's diplomatic uniform cost seven hundred dol- 
jars. The Forum remarks—‘ That's cheap ; if he can 
keep it uniform, it will be a triumph for one who has 

Ais coat so often.’ 


The Hon. Jonn Quincy Adams has consented to 
deliver an add on jon of the laying of the 
corner-stone of the new Observatory, at the city of 


Cincinnati, in the month of November next. 


Sir Robert Peel stated in a late debate on the Cana- 
da Corn Bill, that the cost of suppressing the late Can- 
ada rebellion was not less than £3,500,000. 


A woman is in custody at Ballrghaderrine, county 
of Mayo, who has been in service for six months as 
a man, and in that character married a female ser- 
vant. 





The Pope of Rome has ordered prayers and pro- 


cessions, to implore prot gainst the grass- 








hoppers. 


per and more concise method of discussing re- 
form principles should be adopted. The public can- 
not well spare the labor of wading through the lum- 
ber of a half dozen or dozen weeklies, tri-weeklies, 
and dailies, of ma th dir ions, in order to cul 
out what might be condensed into one alternate week! 
ly, of half the size, and half the cost to the reader. 
True, this retrenchment in the number and size of 

periodicals, would greatly increase the amount of ed- 
itorial labor, in order to digest, abbreviate, and re- 
write the matter to be published, but it would be an 
incredible saving both of time and expense to the 
reader. Therefore it is proposed to examine and cal- 
culate the Great Puinciries or Reroxm, presenting 
in a consecutive and concise furm those principles 
which have been settled; and in the same manner in- 
vestigate those which have not yet been fully estab- 
lished ; granting perfect freedom of inquiry and ex- 

ression when kept within the bounds of a meck spir- 
it, and presented in a relevant and concise form. 

It has now come to be understood that all reforms must 
go hand in hand—that they cannot be divorced from 
each other and prosper—but that minds occupicd on 
one exclusive branch of retorm a great length of time, 
often become bigoted, fanatical and censorious, 

While a division of labor is, to a certain extent, use- 
ful, yet on moral subjects the heart must be duly ex- 
panded in regard to all the principles of benevolence 
in order to secure a well-proportioned religion. 


Trums.—We wish to publish on such terms that 
all who desire such a periodical may be able to obtain 
it. ‘The poor should not be shut out from the light 
of truth because of their pecuniary condition, since 
Christ bas said,‘ The poor have the gospel preached 
to them,’ and the present being a time of great em- 
barrassment in money matiers, we propose to those 
who wish to countenance such a periodical, to do all 
they can for us; and do that when we most need 
their aid, and let the paper be sent to themselves and 
as many more as possible. It will be desirable to 
place the paper on a permanent basis, and have itreg- 
ularly published as often as once in two weeks, of the 
size of the Oberlin Evangelist, or Advocate of Moral 
Reform ; and filled mostly with original matter. We 
desire nothing for ourselves as Editors and Publishers, 
but simply a livelihood, however that may come, and 
we only ask the friends of Reform to support the pa- 
per for themselves, while we shall do our utmost to 
make it worth vastly more than its cost. 

Nominal price of the * Reformer $1,00 per year— 
six copies for $5 00. Those receiving this Extra are 
requested to procure subscribers for the Reformer. 
Address (post paid) ‘ The Reformer, Oberlin, Lorian 

. 0. 
oes 85. No. 1 will be issued Aug. 23, 1843. 
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Publications on Perfeet Holines 
N Address to the Clergy, by Wm. Lay 
d subject of the ‘life of God’ in man,’ as Hie 
foundation of righteousness and salvation tad 
114 pages—price 17 cts. * The doctrine of Salvaticg 
from Sin,’ explained and defended, by J. 4 . 
oS peers, 50 cents per dozen. ; 
rhe above pamphlets can be obtained 
days, at No. 25 Cornhill, in this city, dro 
GEO. CRAGIN, Gener) 
for the Perfectionist Pal, 
WANTED, 
» tt man of requistte quatifications would 
ike a situation in a genteel family ” 
> RCo genteel family would prelet 
Also, a colored girl about 15 years of age, to liv 
a family in the country. None without ay nae 
mendation need apply. 
Apply at WM C. NELL, 2 Cornhill, 


FREE LABOR DRY GWiS ND 
GROCERIES 


OR sale by CHARLES COLLINS, No. 3,Chery. 
A street, New-York, among which are the tollow. 
ing, viz. 

4-4 brown and bleached Muslins~5-4 brown de 
Colored Cambrics, Ginghams, Bed-ticking, Apron and 
Furniture Check, Canton Flannel, Calicoes of differ 
ent patierns, Wicking, Batting, Wadding, Suspenden, 
and Cotton-Balls. 7 ox. 

GROCERIES. 


Joye 








Loaf, white crushed and brown Sugar, of various 
qualities; Molasses in hogheads and barrels, Rice, 


pure Ginger, Starch, Indigo, Chocolate &c. 
Also, 15 bales free labor Cotton. 
7th mo. 10th, 1843. 


DR. BAYNES, 
SURGEON DENTIST. 
Orrice No. 11-2, Tremost Row, 


E Ree experience in the practice of Dental Suge 
ry has qualified him to judge of the diseases 
the Teeth in all their various stages, and the best 
mode of treatment. 

Artificial Teeth supplied of the purest materialeand 
inserted on the most approved principe without ligt 
tures or wires, so as to aid materially in speech anf 
mastication without subjecting the patient to the aftr 
consequences which so frequently ensue where they 
have been set without care or attention to the sire 
ture-of the maxillary bone. 

Specimens of work to be seen at the offic. Par 
ticular attention paid to the management of the grow! 
of children's teeth, Treatment for the Tic-dolouress 
diseased Antrum, &c Every operation warraniet 
give perfect satisfaction to those who may favor bi 
with a call a 

Persons visiting the city in want of Teeth inserted 
on Gold Plate, can have them accurately fitted 10 four 
or five hours’ notice. t 

May 19 
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Yo 
Lunsford Lane's Father 
HE father of Lussrorp Lane is now oor 
and is desirous of employment. He ls sa 
used to gardening. He is able and active for 
of his age. Any friends who can 
on a place either in the vicinily of Boston he 
where, will confer upon him a favor by doing Messrs 
wife is with him. Apply to either of te ™ 
Lanes, or to W 





M.C NEL, 
No 25 Combill 


WANTED, 





t 
MMEDIATELY, a woman to do the howset™ 


of a small family in the city. 
Also a boy in a boarding-house. 
An excellent situation can be obt =! 
ed boy of good qualifications, who may 
acquiring a mechanical trade. 
Subscribers names to the United ae ae 
and the Northern Star, will be forwaree rs 
tion to WILLIAM C, NELL, 
THE TRICOPHEROUS, 
OR MEDICATED COMPOUN . di 
iw now acknowledged by thousands, ~ ; 
ly, to be the only remedy to ree 
fullen o or every? 
he hair, 3° 


ay stale. 
ss} stale, / 
Thee 


ained for 3 oom 





to restore the hair that has 
to prevent grey hair; to cure and ret 

earance of scurf and dandroff from . 
Keep it in the most healthy, soft and glo 


‘ oe ances 
free from all oily and greasy appearal 
or Meaic 


nd¢ jarifying pr 


Quality, 50 ceyis w 


aid him to busnes 
ut elie 


desirous & 


%, Corn! 
eis 


jdness ape 
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hosen Presiden! 
9 Gnd Joho Shaw, 
Asa Walker, of | 
Br, and Thomas H. 


Berayer was offered 
PAs. Walker, Jolt 


Py. A. Caverno, and 
Bimepare resolutions CX 
Sonvention. 
e Ret oeloek, A. N 
Biross. Prayer by t 
The address we 
Bk H. Hedge, of B 
oda large and hi; 
Me; well characteriz 
Mery able and con’ 
sand question that the 
jawn of the Divir 
ished by a warns-) 
raise, fro the de. 
ve; and to restere 
and our Creator. 
eThe following reso! 
PMalker, Chairman of 
gbich were taken up | 


7). Resolved, That 
Sg@ery human being: 
Si gift, unforfeited b 
Pxriment’: but to cal 
Peestores man to the ri 
OF, not to the great tr 
Wpendence only, but 
Pgent declarations of t 
2. Resolved, That t 
@ortai honor of havin 
itioms, the eelf-evide 
Tpdependence—the ne 
Pealienability of that fr 
Pw sweep slavery from 
Ba 3, Resolved, That 
Pepuntry has proved re 
olution ;—that she 
Mould have adorned h 
by a foreign power :— 
Mepancipated slaves, w 
Mate a day consecrated 
an philanthropy. 
© 4. Resolved, That t 
Britain should call for 
oy luman heart; and t 
Paford a suficient gua 
issary) to every slavel: 
Paafety of immediate er 
» 5. Resolved, That 
over the deep selfishn: 
ee the philanthroy 
Pent to labor, notwith 
Pey must encounter 
Bs it does, abundant ev 
buinan instrumentalit 
wrath,’ but the selfishn 
6. Resolved, That 


¢ spirit of benevoler 


ng vitality, and almo 
ong the sure precur 
)Wery will be uo more. 

§7. Resolved, ‘That 
en of philanthroy 
P¥e would not be unm 
@) in ous power to ba 
Mpnsecrated by the triu 
by in the complete ove 


©) Rev. Messrs. Chapli 
SMath!. Hatch, T.S. Br 
Pricipated in the disc 
> Under the 3d resolu 
pMimated and interesti: 
mN. Hatch, Esq, o 
Mooght it wrong to dis 
; ep contrast of it 
Might appear a benevo 
Phich had been our er 
part, our rival. We sh 
men, not by the act, 
Miced the act. To hi 
By, that Great Britai 
SPancipation, by sore 
se design of renderi 
pePont of its slavery, cc 
ed to injure it by intr 
ms into its immediate 
p) To this it was repli 
# is a good one—tha 
PPY, Hot only on the 
Mslers—on the whole 
; SPerated—increasing | 
onoting the public 
pce of that security. 
Nes after supposing t 
Puts because it is pos 
peeves? Do men gi 
Mthistles? Shall we 
4 aN act until we can 
PY the highest and pu 
> But where is the pr 
P'll say that Clarkson 
eetced in their laboriot 
>: selfish, base, or cor 
pe se the pure-minded 
Corruption? ‘hes 
; mee led ex! 
their eloquent, | 
peple, awakened os 
arthly rulers would r 
ACT OF THE PEOF 
pul as i nis | 
ght have been the 


te 
a 


are: Ist, [ts bracing, strengthening, 4 sion of f amen ; . 
pees, 2, Is gely stimu eps waver behind the 4 
skin. 3d, Its producing and cncolMs, ©. hick hay . 

in the bulb or o8y and particularly 19 “ “ vg wha whe ape 
receives the vessels and nerves, g'VI08 lation of Pirits that renow 
to the hair. 4th, Its equalizing te Or fic llamar cre the le 


fluids. 5th, Its freeing the skin a" disposing 


erspiration, scurf and dandroff, if prete 
sir to curl. 6th, And, epg use wif 
the hair in beauty and health to © itk, 4 
life. Por sale at A. 8. JORDAN'S, 25), 
from Washington st. 
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Connzcticut.—S. 8. Cowles, Hartford) ev. Frederi 
Hall, East-Hampton ; James ee: fork CST Ne ablation ; an 
New-Your.—isaac T. Hopi, C. be OE Wi api under th 
Po Be oriom ieClintock, Waterlers 1 oceedings 
Barker, Peru; KR. D. H. Yardley, j Pra Eve 
Hartshorn, Penn i C. Howell, Mieghem am by the Rey 
i a Paaeeg 1-1 : Prestod, Ad H — read 
James Fulton, Jr., Me are ; lallowell, Rev. Davi 
rT eid ¢;—Jobn Cox Fulton, After ae of Brung 
eal M_M'Kim Phi delphia; JO*eP™ ver G r ™ ich, it wag 
yes: geil jes Oleutt, Medina i—" 'yaimen &d, To raise a 
Due sGher st Atwater ;—L0 BA" chime take early 
Salem ;—James Austin, hers Coriseille—* tivetsary of n 
lumbiana ;—Jos. A- Dugdale, thority : 
Oakland. Whig °@ a pudl 
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